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NE Aaathoturecght” PRECAST 


CONCRETE ROOF DECK 
Hidden Values Provide Lasting Economy 


© What happens to a roof deck down under the 
weatherproof covering, depends entirely upon 
how well that roof deck can resist the effects of 


fire, moisture, heat, cold, smoke, soot, cinders 
and other destructive elements. 


Wood and other impermanent materials are 
subject to rot, rust and disintegration—require 
continual repairs and painting to keep them in 
service. Such a roof deck deteriorates each 
year until it finally goes out entirely and then 
has to be replaced. 
® On the other hand, when you select a 
Featherweight Precast Concrete Roof Deck, you 
know that nothing will happen down under, to 
impair that roof deck. You will always be 
assured of permanent, fireproof, economical 
roof service, with no expense at any time for 
repairs or replacements. 
© Of timely importance, you will have efficient 
protection against costly interruptions and 
delays to production. Catalog on request. 
Prompt Service From Our BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Plant 

Made, Laid and Guaranteed b 


FEDERAL-AMERICAN 
CEMENT TILE CO. 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Slaks are quickly laid on the 
i roof purlins in any weather. Occupant 
can get under cover and into production, fast. For Over 35 Years Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Plants near Chicago—New York—Pittsburgh—Birmingham 





Electroplater Reports Big Saving 


from Generating Own Power 





The 180-hp. F-M Diesel which slashed 
power costs for Standard Plating Works. 
For dependability and economy in the 
sustained, heavy-duty service of power 
generating, Fairbanks-Morse engineers 
recommend Diesels of this simple, two- 
cycle, low-speed, heavy-duty type. 














O CUT operating costs, the Standard Plating 
Works, Goshen, Indiana, installed a Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel to replace purchased power. Now, 
$165 worth of Diesel fuel and lubricating oil (1) 
provides all the electricity needed in an average 
month . . . current which would cost $660 if 
purchased, and (2) supplies power for pumping 
water, previously purchased at $65 per month. 
Thus this electroplater’s F-M Diesel places a 
very substantial sum on the profit side of his ledger 
each month. For there’s a big saving left after pro- 
vision for amortizing this profitable investment 
and paying for added labor. Due to F-M simplicity 











of design, extra labor cost is but $30 per month. 
And unit power costs remain low in both busy 
times and slack. 


Perhaps you are considering generating part or 
all of your power... to reduce operating costs, to 
facilitate expansion, to avoid paying peak penal- 
ties, or to insure uninterrupted production regard- 
less of what may happen outside your plant. If so, 
it may pay you well to discuss the matter with an 
F-M power engineer. No cost, no obligation. Write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. F93, 600 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


S 


AIRBANKS- MORSE DIESELS 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY MAGNETOS RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 
Ua MOTORS FAIRBANKS SCALES WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Westinghouse 


“FLEXAIR” 
) ACS 





Facilitate Remote 


Pneumatic Control 


Invaluable for factory, construction, 
excavating, oil well, or marine equip- 
ment... They help increase produc- 
tivity of machine tools, activate hoists, 
shovels, and derricks, speed up drill- 
ing operations, and make boats more 
maneuverable. 


These valves are positive, extremely 
flexible, easily manipulated, and ver- 
satile. Made in a variety of forms for 
remote control of a single, or several 
functions, in the operation of clutches, 
mechanical movements, or other de- 
vices. The illustration shows a group 
of four ‘‘Flexair’’ valves controlling a 
multiplicity of interlocked functions 
on an excavating machine. 


Scores of varied types of applications 
have proved the merits of Westing- 
house ‘‘Flexair’’ valves. No doubt 
there's a control problem that these 
valves can solve for you. And you'll 
want also a Westinghouse compressor, 
tank, operating cylinders, ‘'Savair’’ 
cocks, etc., to make the installation 
complete. Write us for such informa- 
tion as will serve your needs. 


Westinghouse... . 


AIR BRAKE CO. 


Industrial Division 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Designers and builders 
of pneumatic control 
apparatus since 1869. 
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NORRIS COTTON MILLS, too 
—NORTHERN HARD Maple 





Lda 








me 


40,000 sq. ft. of floor area re-floored with 25/32" MFMA Northern Hard Maple 
in The Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 


“Re- ; ‘Malericl” 
Most Lasting © 
T. M. NORRIS, President 


“We have just completed re-flooring our cotton mill with Northern 
Maple stock, laying the new over the old floors,” says Mr. Norris. 
“The completed job is very satisfactory and it is our expecta- 
tion that these floors will now give us satisfactory service for the 
next twenty years.” 

“Cotton mill floors are subjected to very rough usage and it 
requires the toughest material to stand up under the constant 
wear. After considerable investigation, we came to the decision 
that Northern Maple Flooring would meet our needs and would 
make a more lasting floor than any other material we might use.”’ 

In mills everywhere, Hard Maple’s daily satisfaction and eventual 
economy have been proved through the years. When you build, 
remodel, or re-floor, don’t fail to investigate MFMA (trade- 
marked, guaranteed) Northern Hard Maple. Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


| 
| 


Write for folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new Maple floors, 
which further reduce cleaning costs. See Sweet’s, Sec. 11/82. 


Floor weth 


FMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 











Things that interest us 
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Taxation and Politics 


ACCORDING to Funk & Wagnalls Standard Die- 


tionary a tax is “a compulsory contribution levied 
upon persons, property or business for the support 
of government.” 


It is to be noted that, according to this detinition, 
the payment of a tax is compulsory and that its only 
stated objective is to pay for the cost of government, 


The fact that any tax is compulsory is clearly 
recognized by everybody, even the clever young law- 
vers who choose the words and phrases that are in- 
corporated into the laws. The word “contribution” 
in place of “tax” in the old age pension law and the 
unemployment law failed to fool anyone, 


But the second elemental fact that taxes are the 
sources of revenue that keep the government solvent 
and that this truth is the fundamental premise on 
which all tax thinking must be based is not clearly 
recognized, 

Ever since the adoption of the 16th amendment to 
the Constitution in February, 1913 the federal tax 
problem has been befogged by secondary and even 
extraneous considerations. The New Deal, with its 
fine sounding social objectives has deepened this fog 
to the point where the real purpose of a tax has be- 
come almost totally obscured. 

Let us try to look into the mind of one of the fed- 
eral lawmakers who is intrusted with the duty of 
helping to frame the tax law now pending. Let us 
try to discover his thoughts and motives as he ap- 
proaches his problem, 

If he decides he can get by easier by further in- 
creasing the burden of publie debt, he has failed com- 
pletely to distinguish between operating income and 
capital investment. He is also deliberately “passing 
the buck” to future generations. After this reassuring 
decision has had time to exert its soothing, narcotic 
influence, the lawmaker begins to consider some of 
the specific proposals that have been prepared for him 
and to examine them to see (1) whether their general 
psychological effect will be such that they may tend 
to lose votes for his party or for himself, (2) whether 
the burden they impose falls on the few whose votes 
are negligible, or on the many whose votes are all im- 
portant, (3) whether they will meet with the approval 
or arouse the antagonism of any of the powerful 
political pressure groups, (4) whether (fairly or un- 
fairly) they can be tagged by the political opposition, 
as inflationary, and (5) whether they can be exploited 
and publicized by some seemingly plausible slogan 
such as social security. 

Finally, after considering these and many more 
questions of local and national unimportance, the 
harrassed lawmaker wonders vaguely whether the 
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tax bill that he is helping (?) to draft will come any- 
where near to supporting the government in the style 
to which, unfortunately, it is now accustomed. 


The Manuracrurers Recorp thinks that it is time 
to stop patching antiquated tax laws and to face the 
tax problem squarely, intelligently and honestly. It 
is time that every one of us from the richest to the 
poorest realizes that taxation is the nation’s number 
one business problem and that it is not a political 
football or the motive power behind a social experi- 
ment. 


Why not a sales tax? 


Equal Sacrifice or Inflation 


Oxr war has been fought and won and a couple 
of decades have intervened since this writer studied 
economics as a graduate student under Frank Fetter 
at Princeton, His economic theory was supposed to 
he radical at that time. It may be considered) moss- 
backed today. 

Be that as it may, there is no rational way to prove 
that there is any way to correct either inflation or de- 
flation unless the normal economic law of supply and 
demand is completely displaced and superseded by 
government price regulation. 


Under perfectly free, competitive conditions if a 
supply of goods is plentiful and purchasing power 
low the price of those goods is going to be low, If 
the supply of goods is scarce and purchasing power 
ample the price of those goods is going to rise. These 
theories are inescapable truths. Southern cotton and 
western wheat and corn in 1932 prove the first. Pota- 
toes at a dollar apiece during the Klondike gold rush 
prove the second, 

Because our productive facilities are now largely 
engaged in turning out war materials and equipment 
for our armed forces a shortage of civilian consumer 
goods is bound to result. Because our workmen, our 
business men and our farmers and miners are going 
to be fully employed and earning good incomes they 
will have money to spend for things that are hard 
to buy. These two conditions, one of supply and the 
other of demand spell inflation unless they are cor 
rected at their sources. 

It is futile to talk of price control unless controls 
are also placed on the costs that govern that price. 
The cost of raw materials from farm or forest or mine 
or well is a basic factor to the business that trans- 
forms that raw material into a commercial article. 
So price fixing should start with farming and the 
fruits of all of our national resources. 


Wages should be stabilized on a definite base. 

Salaries should be stabilized on a definite base. 

Rents should be stabilized on a definite base. 

Interest rates should be stabilized on a definite base. 

This will take care of the second element of cost 
(Continued on page 8) 
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_. tart MERE! 


A lack of adequate mass railway transportation 
in this country during the critical months that lie 
ahead, would be disastrous to the war effort of 
America and her allies. For only the railroads pro- 
vide the mass transportation for moving the vast 
quantities of materials of war from mines, forests 
and farms—to mills and factories—to assembly 
plants and warehouses — to camps and ports. 


Transportation experts, in and out of govern- 
ment, know and have publicly declared, that the 
American railroads are doing the biggest, most 
efficient transportation job in the history of the 
world. The railroads are doing the job today be- 
cause they have spent huge sums for new equip- 
ment and improvements of every kind. From 
September, 1939 — at the outbreak of war in 
Europe — to December 31, 1941, the Norfolk 
and Western has authorized or expended more 
than $60,000,000 for new cars and locomotives, 
expansion and betterments. 


America is hitting its stride in the greatest 
program of mass production of war materials ever 
known. The railroads must provide more and 
} more mass transportation. This 
means that the railroads must have 


FQPVICTORY 
44. 
more and more cars and locomotives, 


Ahys 
an 






materials and supplies. Victory 
must and will be won. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Atlantic 


Mexico 





In a growing tide, industry is mov- 
ing into the Coastal Southeast. With- 
in the past decade, the value of prod- 
ucts manufactured in the six states 
served by the Coast Line has in- 
creased more than 50 percent. 


The Southeast possesses the nat- 
ural advantages which thriving in- 
dustry needs, but intelligent planning, 
careful selection of plant locations 
with respect to raw materials, trans- 
portation facilities, power and mar- 
kets are required to build for a sound 
future. 


In the rush of present day affairs, 
why not use a free, reliable and ex- 
perienced source for information con- 
cerning the area in which expansion 
is planned? 


The Coast 


Service is prepared to furnish com- 


Line’s Development 
plete information concerning avail- 
able plant sites, raw materials, labor 
and market conditions to industries 
seeking the facts about the South- 
east. Inquiries are invited and will 
be treated confidentially. 


J. H. Hatcher 


Manager Development Service 
Wilmington, N. C. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINt RAILROAD 
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Equal Sacrifice or Inflation 


(Continued from page 7) 


that controls the ultimate price to a consumer or user, 


Personal, partnership or corporate profits should 
be limited by graduated income taxes based on volume 
and kind of business so that a fair, and only a fair 
profit is made on invested capital. 


If these elements that go to make up price are con- 
trolled, prices will control themselves without doing 
any harm to any of the millions that are a part of 
our nation. If any of these elements are left out of 
control then harm is going to be done to all of the 
others that are subject to control. 


The MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp believes in a free and 
competitive form of society but it also believes in in- 
dividual sacrifice in time of war. We think that sacri- 
fice should be free but above all we think it should 
be equal. 





RM Bn 


What inflation means is clearly demonstrated by this 500,000 
reichmark note that was received in change on a streetcar in 
Germany during the inflation of the 1920's. 


What Inflation Means 


An editor visiting Germany in the early 1920's sends 
us the following.—Ed. 


Can you imagine yourself going to the post office 
to get stamps for an ordinary letter and finding that 
the envelope is not big enough to accommodate all 
the stamps that are necessary? Yet that was my in- 
troduction to Germany on my last visit in the early 
1920’s. The letter I wanted to mail home was in an 
envelope about 414” by 6”, yet the number of stamps 
needed were more than I could get on one side of it. 
That is what inflation means. 


That particular instance is perhaps somewhat 
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amusing as some of the others were also. But though 
I had been in Germany several times since inflation 
started, the extent to which it had progressed on the 
last visit astounded me. I cabled for twenty-five dol- 
lars and when it arrived it took two or three men to 
bring it along, each of them carrying two bundles. 


Fortunately, [ knew what inflation meant by that 
time so I refused to accept the German marks and 
only kept what I needed for that particular day, 
keeping the balance on hand at the bank in American 
currency to be converted as necessary. The reason 
for doing this was because inflation had reached the 
point where money left over from one day had no 
value the next. What was sufficient to buy a suit of 
clothes one day was not enough to buy a box of 
matches the next day. 


Of course, from a foreigner’s point of view, it wasn’t 
so bad. Dress shirts cost about twenty-five cents, ties 
were less than a nickel, a derby hat IL bought cost 
about fifty cents—the only trouble was that if you 
bought anything, when you took it out of the country 
you were taxed according to its value on that day and 
the tax was very high. 


No, it wasn’t so bad from a foreigner’s point of 
view, but what about the German point of view? I 
remember seeing a farmer and his wife come into 
town with their week’s supply of butter and eggs for 
sale. Their eyes nearly jumped out of their heads 
when they saw the huge amount of money they got 
for those few paltry pounds of butter and several 
dozen eggs. They had never seen that much money 
before. Entranced by the sight of it, they went back 
home to gather up everything they could and return 
to sell it in town. Included was the deed of their 
farm. Yes, they sold everything quite quickly, but 
the next day there was nothing left. The millions of 
marks they had in their pockets weren’t worth the 
paper they were printed on. That incident was re- 
peated countless times—sometimes through avarice 
for money, more often through necessity because the 
money or wages on hand were insufficient to buy the 
necessities of life. 


It is not an easy thing to draw a picture of a coun- 
try in which inflation is rampant but, those who have 
been there can never forget the look on people’s faces 
of utter incredulity and hopeless grief at seeing every- 
thing they possess turn into worthless paper in the 
space of a few hours. 


Like war, inflation is a horrible thing, but appar- 
ently we in this country must personally experience 
it in a physical sense before we realize how terrible 
it is. How else could one explain the direction in 
which we now appear to be going? Merely to reply 
that if we have inflation it will be controlled is no 
sane answer. Once the printing presses get going it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to stop them. 
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Here are ideal conditions for both workers and prod- | 
ucts. Line after line of air conditioning ducts in this 
long building are made of galvanized ARMCO Ingot | 
Iron. In thousands of indirect lights ARMCO Enamel- | 
ing. Iron does its bit as porcelain enameled reflectors. | 


Men who build war plants not only talk about the 
weather—they do something about it. There is no other 
way out when a temperature change of 2°F, can throw 
precision instruments more than 1/1000th of an inch 
out of line! Air conditioning is the answer. 

Many air conditioning ductwork systems are con- 
structed of galvanized ArMCo Ingot Iron. Manufacturers 
specify this durable metal because it has the longest 
actual service record (36 years) of any low-cost iron or 
steel sheets. Yet with all its durability Armco Ingot 
Iron costs on the average only about 1¢ a pound more 
than ordinary galvanized metal. 

Long service life is important in the construction of 
buildings too. That’s why corrugated ARMCco Ingot Iron 
is being used for roofing and siding on so many new 
structures needed for army ordnance and arms produc- 
tion. Engineers are not losing sight of the post-war 
value of these emergency buildings. 

If you are designing buildings or air conditioning 
systems for war production write for data about gal- 
vanized ARMCO Ingot Iron.* We'll give you proof of 
its long life and low maintenance cost. The American 
Rolling Mill Co., 1901 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


*For immediate painting and long 
paint life ask about galvanized 
Armco Ingot Iron PAINTGRIP. 















































HERE’S A BOOK OF 









@ IT’S BUILT AROUND a single idea; 


how Rex conveyors can help increase 
your capacity with minimum cost to you 
—minimum disturbance to your produc- 
tion set-up. That’s a sound basis, isn’t it? 











@) THERE IS the information that tells 


you exactly which Rex apron conveyor 
will meet the needs of your material 
handling problems... ways in which you 
can speed up production at small cost 
and with minimum delay for installation. 


IDEAS To HELP SOLVE 
CAPACITY proses! ‘ 


@ “YOU BET IT Is”, this engineer told 


me, “and if it lives up to its objectives, it 
certainly will give me some handy hints. 
I see that on the first page you get started 
in your story immediately.” 





() IT GOES RIGHT DOWN the line. First 


of all, it shows you how other plants have 
used Rex conveyors, elevators, or apron 
conveyors. And you know that that’s one 
of the best sources of information any 
plant operator has. 








GB) YOU BET WE DO. We tell immediately 


how the three classes of Rex conveyors 
—belt conveyors, apron conveyors, and 
all types of bucket elevators—can fit into 
the needs of any plant, new or old. 





© ANYONE RESPONSIBLE for production 


these days should have the very latest 
information on materials handling equip- 
ment designed by Rex. This free book 
will be well worth the time you take to 
send for it. 


Rex conveyors are seeing extensive service these days, as they have for years past. They no doubt can help you out 
of many a hole when it comes to increasing capacity. See the Rex man at your convenience. Naturally, orders 
bearing highest priority distinction take precedence. Address 1718 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


REX CONVEYORS 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Belt Division, Springfield, Massachusetts ° 
Rex Conveying and Engineering Products Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


10 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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| THE HOME FRONT 


must have strong supply lines, too 


er supply 


lines in a thriving community. First an aerial recon- 


In the shadow of enemy wings lie the Wa 


naissance photograph. Later a target! 

Today, on the home front, it is the duty of every 
responsible official to select the strongest pipe lines 
under the sun. Lock Joint Reinforced Concrete Pipe 
is included in the specifications for the majority of 
all large diameter water pipe contracts in the 
United States. Resistance to great shock, heavy 


loads and vibration is built into each length of this 


LOCK JOINT PIPE COMPANY 


Established 1905 
AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 


Denver, Colo. « Chicago, Ill. « Kenilworth, N. J. « Kansas City, Mo. 
Rock Island, Ill. e White Plains, N. Y. ° Valley Park, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio . Hartford, Conn. ° Navarre, Ohio 


Lock Joint Pipe Company specializes in the 
manufacture and installation of Reinforced 
Concrete Pressure Pipe for Water Supply 
Mains as well as Concrete Pipe of all types 
for Sanitary Sewers, Storm Drains, Culverts 
and Subaqueous lines. 


SCOPE OF 
SERVICES 
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steel-cored, steel-reinforced, concrete walled pipe. 


Ability to withstand earth movement and deforma- 
tion is assured by the self-caulking flexible expan- 
sion joints. The construction and design make 
Lock Joint Pipe your safest, surest investment to- 
day—yet Lock Joint Pipe uses less of those essen- 
tial materials so necessary to our War Effort. 
Whether your project is large or small, your ’phone 
call, telegram, cable or letter to any of our offices 


will bring a prompt reply. 
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Sourred on by the war needs of the nation, 
production from the oil fields, forests, mines, 
and farm landsof the South is flowing in mount- 
ing volume to refineries, mills and factories. 

As Southern industry and agriculture in- 
crease their output, Southern transportation 
has a steadily bigger job to do. Tonnages 
moving over the South’s thousands of miles 
of railways, its network of highways, its 
waterways, are growing every day. 

Bethlehem steels have long contributed in 
the development of every form of Southern 
transportation. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Powerful locomotives built of Bethlehem 
steels, as well as rails, switches and other 
track accessories by Bethlehem, are used on 
railways that fan out into every corner of the 
South. Likewise, in fleets of highway car- 
riers; in vessels that travel the waterways 
of the South; in Southern highways and 
highway bridges, Bethlehem steels are play- 
ing a major role. 

The strategic location of Bethlehem’s steel. 
making plants is an important factor in this 
company’s service to Southern industry 
and transportation. 








NO CHANCE FOR “PASSING THE BUCK” 


When the Same Manufacturer Furnishes Both 
ROOF INSULATION and BUILT-UP ROOF! 
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Centralized Responsibility Insures Satisfaction with 


CELOTEX VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 
and CELOTEX BONDED BUILT-UP ROOFS 


OOF trouble and roof insulation trouble are And when you use Celotex Vapor-seal Roof 
so closely related that either manufacturer Insulation, you are getting (1) high efficiency, 
may try to “pass the buck” to the other—but not indicated by a coefficient of conductivity of 0.30, 
when you use Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roofs (2) an American product, made by Americans from 
with Ceiotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation. Because materials produced in America, insuring avail- 
the same manufacturer furnishes both! ability, and, (3) the experience of a manufacturer 
responsible for producing more structural insula- 


Your guarantee of ten, or fifteen, or twenty years 
tion than any other in the business! 


of expense-free service from Celotex Bonded Built- 
Up Roofs is backed by the National Surety Com- End the possibility of “buck-passing”. Talk to 
your Celotex Roofing Contractor first. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 
BONDED BUILT-UP ROOFS 


pany’s written contract. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION «© CHICAGO 
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Is your biggest worry OVERHEAD ? 


Today, when every order is “ RUSH!” and time 
out for repairs cannot be spared . . . there’s 
a simple way to relieve yourself of worry 
about roof maintenance . . . turn the whole 
job over to Barrett, and a Barrett Specifica- 
tion* Roof! 

That’s how thousands of large plants—new 
and old —all over the country leon solved 
this vital problem. 

Because . . . since 1854... . Barrett coal-tar 
pitch and felt roofs have demonstrated their 
ability to stand up against the weather for 


20, 30 and 40 years, or even longer, without 
repairs! 

So...if you are putting up a new plant... 
or expanding your output by opening up un- 
used sheds and warehouses... call on Barrett 
or your local Barrett Approved Roofer. He’s 
an experienced roofing expert, chosen for his 
know-how in handling roofing problems of 
all kinds. 

He'll be glad to take the roofing problem 
off your shoulders “for the duration”... and 
for many years to come. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 


Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 2800 So. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, III. Birmingham, Alabama 


ROLL ROOFINGS SHINGLES & SIDINGS ROCK WOOL INSULATION PROTECTIVE PAINTS & CEMENTS 
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WAR~AND RESEARCH 


Research will win this war... 
through the development of new 
offensive weapons. 





Research will determine the course 
of post-war expansion. 


Research laboratories ... well- 
planned, -built and -equipped by 
Ferguson...are designed not only 
for the present emergency but 
also for profitable post-war use. 





The H.K. 
Ferguson 


CLEVELAND + HOUSTON + NEW YORK 


Official photograph U 


NUMBERS 


are only one-third the story 


The second chapter is size. 

Those 50,000 planes set up as a goal by the President, 
almost exactly two years ago, called for an average of 
6,000 pounds of aluminum per plane. 

Today the country is thrilled to know that the 
schedule calls for 60,000 planes this one year of 1942. 
The same schedule calls for 125,000 planes to be built 
in 1943. 

But: These 185,000 planes will require an average of 
12,000 pounds of aluminum per ship—almost twice as 
much aluminum per plane today as the makers of alumi- 
num had to provide for each plane only two years ago. 

The job is being done. That there is so much alumi- 
num so soon means that it is coming largely now from 
new large plants we planned as early as 1938 and 


started building in 1939. 

The third chapter is price. Alcoa aluminum ingot is 
actually 25% lower in price than before the war. This 
is one ceiling that moved down. 

More planes, bigger planes, and cheaper aluminum to 
make them with! It is what we mean by Imagineering: 
audacious planning, courageous building, unrelenting 
production, and an eye on costs all the time. 

Imagineering is a word for the future, too. There is 
time, even today, to let your imagination soar into the 
future, to be curious about what this cheaper aluminum 
can do in your business. We might even have some 
answers, for us both to file away, for future reference— 

ALUMINUM Company oF America, 2109 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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@ Operating records in many of the nation’s steel mills show that Ply- 
mouth Flexomotives are keeping the loads rolling which are so vital to 
defense. Flexomotives insure the highest efficiency in handling the precious 
tons of ore and steel. Plant superintendents praise Flexomotive Perform- 
ance... they value the 98% availability; low operating cost; Flexomotive’s 
ruggedness to stand up under 24 hour service, seven days a week. And best 
of all, they like the way in which the heavy loads are handled ... smoothly, 
efficiently and economically. 


Plymouth Flexomotives are designed, engineered and built to give top per- 
formance under heavy duty. They’ll deliver the loads when and where you 
want them. Let us show you how Flexomotives will lick your toughest 


haulage problems. Get the record ... today. m 
Ea *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


There’s a Flexomotive Working Near You .,.>#/=— a 


ASK US ABOUT IT SO YOU CAN SEE THIS NO. 1 PERFORMER 
OF THE INDUSTRY IN ACTION! 





PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


DIVISION OF THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO., PLYMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 

















* The “Talbot Strip Test,” il- 






lustrated above, is an accept- 


ance test for cast iron pipe. The 






modulus of rupture and secant modulus of elasticity are determined from this test, made 
on a strip cut from the wall of a pipe. It is one of the routine tests made by this Company 
to insure that the quality of its pipe meets or exceeds the requirements of accepted standard 


specifications for cast iron pipe. United States Pipe and Foundry Co., General Offices: 


Burlington, New Jersey. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


> One of a series of controls in operation U. S. 


rerek sme hxeyal 


at each of our plants, beginning with in- 


spection and analysis of raw materials 


and ending with tests of the finished prod- 
uct, all subject to the central control of 
our headquarters staff at Burlington. Centrifugally or Pit Cast for 


water, gas, sewerage, drainage 
and industrial services. 
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Structural material 

Plates, various qualities | 

Floor Plates | 

Sheets: Hot Rolled, Cold Rolled, 
Galvanized, etc. 

Bars (all shapes) : Hot Rolled 
Carbon and Alloy grades 

Hot Rolled Strip Steel 

Spring Steel - Tool Steel 

Drill Rod 

Cold Finished Bars, Carbon and 
Alloy grades 


Cane © MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL. cacannnanentnnanen NEstor 2821 


Cor-TEN and MAN-TEN Shapes, 
Sheets and Plates j 
TT Bigelow 3-5920 

BErgen 3-1614 - REctor 2-6560 





le Abrasion-Resisting Sheets and Plates | 
Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe 
U:S:S Stainless Steel and 
Ly Stainless products 

Expanded Metal 


Boiler Tubes “IN STOCK! DARDELET “RIVET-BOLTS” | 


Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers 

















Dardelet Rivet and Machine Bolts We can offer immediate shipment of both Dardelet “RIVET- 
_ Nails 5 : BOLTS” and Dardelet Machine Bolts. These bolts save valuable 
ts Welders and Welding Accessories % , time and labor and assure permanently tight joints. 
Chain M The Dardelet ““RIVET-BOLT” is a ribbed bolt with Dardelet 
Clamps ” ly self-locking thread, and is widely used for field erection of struc- 
Flanges f tural steel. Has recessed nut. Bolt is driven in and nut 
Renmiiie ate is applied with wrench. Economical and strong. 
H, Pp : Sh. R Ils. P h : The Machine Bolt with Dardelet self-locking thread 
psi yD deny es, is for general use where vibration is present. 
a s ’ ’ ae 
Nibblers, etc. ane. 
Distributors of Steel and Steel Products | 
Warehouses at CHICAGO NEWARK, N. J. : ST. LOU. S . BOSTON 
wa ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND : PITTSBURGH BALTIMORE | 
| 
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HORTONSPHEROIDS help speed production 
of aviation gasoline and other motor fuels 


Hortonspheroids at oil refineries all 
over the country are being utilized to 
step up the production of aviation 
gasoline and high grade motor fuels. 


Excessive evaporation losses occur 
when natural gasoline for blending 
purposes or volatile products for mak- 
ing aviation gasoline are handled and 
stored in ordinary tanks. These ex- 
cessive losses are prevented by han- 


dling volatile products in Horton- 
spheroids, like the 25,000 bbl. unit 
above at an Oklahoma refinery, or in 
Hortonspheres if pressures of from 
30 to 100 Ibs. per sq. in. are required 
to prevent the tanks from venting. 


Finished gasolines are also stored 
in large capacity Hortonspheroids to 
prevent volumetric loss as well as de- 
terioration in quality. 


HORTONSPHEROIDS —Smooth  sphe- 
roids built in capacities of 2,500 to 40,- 
000 bbls. to store volatile liquids under 
pressures up to 35 lbs. per sq. in. 
Noded spheroids built in capacities of 
20,000 to 120,000 bbls. for 244 to 20 
lbs. per sq. in. Bulletin entitled THE 
HORTONSPHEROID contains gen- 
eral information on both types. 


HORTONSPHERES —Built in capacities 
of 1,000 to 20,000 bbls. to store vola- 
tile liquids under 20 to 100 or more 
Ibs. per sq. in. pressure. Also from 20 
to 65 ft. in diam. to store gases under 
20 to 100 or more Ibs. per sq. in. 
pressure. 


HEMISPHEROIDS — Built in capacities 
up to 20,000 bbls. for storing liquids 
at low pressures. 


PRESSURE VESSELS —Refinery towers 
or plain pressure vessels built at Birm- 
ingham to Paragraph U-68 of ASME 
Code with joints x-rayed and stress- 
relieved and Paragraph U-69 or API- 
ASME vessels at other plants. 


WIGGINS PONTOON ROOFS — In- 
stalled on new or existing oil tanks. 
Ride directly on surface of liquid in 
tank. Used to reduce fire hazard and 
evaporation loss on working tanks. 
Bulletin entitled THE WIGGINS 
PONTOON ROOF contains complete 
details. 


WIGGINS BREATHER ROOFS — Pre- 
vents evaporation loss from standing 
oil storage tanks kept full or nearly 
full. Installed on new or existing 
tanks. Recommended for 60 ft. diam. 
or larger. Bulletin describes construc- 
tion and operation. 


WIGGINS BALLOON ROOFS — Flexi- 
ble roof like Breather except with 
greater capacity. Used for smaller 
sizes, slow working tanks and to con- 
nect to other tanks. Complete descrip- 
tion in Bulletin entitled WIGGINS 
BREATHER ROOF AND WIG- 
GINS BALLOON ROOF. 


ELEVATED STEEL TANKS — Provide 
gravity water pressure for general ser- 
vice or fire protection. Bulletin en- 
titled FIRE PROTECTION contains 
general data and tables of standard 
capacities from 5,000 to 500,000 gals. 
for ellipsoidal-bottom and hemispherical- 
bottom types. Bulletin entitled RADI- 
AL-CONE BOTTOM ELEVATED 
WATER TANKS contains _illustra- 
tions of tubular and structural column 
radial-cone tanks in large capacities. 
This design used for capacities of 
500,000 to 2,000,000 gals. for municipal 
service with 25 to 35 ft. range in 
head. 


STORAGE TANKS—Fiat-bottom tanks 
with cone or special roofs for the 
storage of oil, water or other liquids. 
TECHNICAL BULLETIN NUM- 
BER 11 contains complete table of 
standard barrel capacities for oil tanks, 
standard gallon capacities for water 
tanks and A.P.I. designs. 


STEEL PIPE— Welded steel pipe 36-in. 
diam. or larger in standard lengths up 
to 60 ft. Penstocks, hydraulic pipe 
lines and tunnel liners built to special 
designs. 


SURGE TANKS — Johnson differential 
surge tanks, described in booklet sent 
on request, or simple surge tanks. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Birmingham ... 
Houston 

Tulsa . 
Greenville 


Clinton Drive 
..--1611 Hunt Bldg. 
York Street 


1530 North Fiftieth Street New 
561 Cleveland ... 

Chicago 

San Francisco 


3313-165 Broadway Bldg. 
2216 Guildhall Bldg. 
-2106 McCormick Bldg. 
1040 Rialto Bldg. 


York 


Philadelphia 
Detroit .... 
Havana ... 
Washington 


1619-1700 Walnut Street Bldg. 
1510 Lafayette Bldg. 

402 Edificio Abreu 

632 Washington Bldg. 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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OUR FLAG 


This flag which we honor and under which 
we serve is the emblem of our unity, our 
power, our thought and purpose as a nation. 
It has no other character than that which we 
give it from generation to generation. The 
choices are ours. It floats in majestic silence 
above the hosts that execute those choices, 
whether in peace or in war. And yet, though 
silent, it speaks to us—speaks to us of the past, of the men and 
women who went before us and of the records they wrote upon 
it. We celebrate the day of its birth; and from its birth until now 
it has witnessed a great history, has floated on high the symbol 
of great events, of a great plan of life worked out by a great peo- 
ple. We are about to carry it into battle, to lift it where it will 
draw the fire of our enemies. We are about to bid thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, it may be millions, of our men, the 
young, the strong, the capable men of the nation, to go forth 
and die beneath it on fields of blood far away—for what? For 
some unaccustomed thing? For something for which it has never 
sought the fire before? ... For some new purpose, for which this 
great flag has never been carried before, or for some old, familiar 
purpose for which it has seen men, its own men, die on every bat- 
tlefield upon which Americans have borne arms since the Revo- 
lution? : 





These are questions which must be answered. We are Ameri- 
cans. We in our turn serve America, and can serve her with no 
private purpose. We must use her flag as she has always used 
it. We are accountable at the bar of history and must plead in 
utter frankness what purpose it is we seek to serve. 


Wooprow WILSON 
Frac Day AppreEss 
WasHinctTon, D. C., June 14, 1917. 
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Sources and percentages of the one million long tons of rubber imported by the U.S. in 1941. 
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THE SOURCE OF OUR RUBBER 


ig is 3.392 submarine-infested 
miles from Para, Brazil, to the 
port of New York and it is 500 
miles more to Akron, Ohio. 

It is 9,058 miles from Singapore 
to the tire factories of Los Ange- 
les, but the boats don’t run any 
more. Before we get rubber from 
Malaya we'll have to send a million 
men or more half way around the 
world; they'll have to go to Java, 
sorneo, Cebu and Formosa ; they'll 
have to go to Palambang, Manda- 
lay, Panay and Tokyo. 

Rubber was old when Columbus 
visited the new world and his men 
were amazed at black rubber balls 
with which natives played. Hun- 
dreds, maybe a thousand years be- 
fore, the Indians of South and Cen- 
tral America had coated their 
capes with rubber, they had water- 
proofed shoes with it and they had 
even made bottles by dipping clay 
moulds into raw rubber. 

Rubber remained little more 
than a curosity for three hundred 
years, It was used as a waterproof- 
ing material, but it cracked in cold 
and had a noxious odor when 
warm and achieved no great popu- 
larity. In the 1830's it was discov- 
ered that if sulphur were mixed 
with crude rubber and heated, the 
rubber retained its elasticity over 
a wide range of temperatures. This 
“vulcanizing” discovery was 
claimed for at least four men; it 
seems likely that each one con- 
tributed something. With vulcan- 
ing, rubber became an industry; 


22 


with the automobile it became a 
great industry. 

The principal constituent of rub- 
ber is caoutchouc, derived from 
“cahuchu,” the native name for 
the principal rubber tree. Numer- 
ous trees, plants and shrubs pro- 
duce caoutchoue, including guayu- 
le and varieties of milkweed. The 
greatest source however is a tree 
known as Hevea Brasiliensis. The 
product of this tree is 90 per cent 
caoutchouc. No other tree or plant 
compares in percentage. 

The Hevea tree often grows to a 
height of over 100 feet and the 
trunk is sometimes 12 feet across. 
Each tree bears both male and 
female flowers. There are three 
seeds in each capsule, which ex- 
plodes, on ripening, sometimes 
ejecting the seeds 20 yards. The 
tree will grow in almost any well- 
drained soil, but it requires an an- 
nual rainfall of 100 inches and a 
temperature range of from 70 to 


90 per cent of 
our rubber 
supply cut off 
by Japanese 
occupation of 


Malaya & Borneo 


90 degrees. 
The Hevea, as its full name indi- 


cates, is a native of Brazil and for 


years Brazil held a rubber monop- 
oly. In 1873 2,000 seeds were smug- 
gled out of Brazil, but only 12 ger- 
minated and none of the trees 
thrived. In 1876 Henry Wickham, 


later Sir Henry, arranged to have: 


70,000 seeds taken to the Kew Bo- 
tanical Gardens in London. Hot- 
houses were emptied of other 
plants and in two months 2,000 


plants were growing. The rubber 


monopoly was broken and rubber 
trees were transplanted to the 
rainy lands of Ceylon, India, Ma- 
laya and the East Indies—half 
way around the world. 

In Brazil, natives roamed jun- 
gles to tap the trees. In the east, 
however, trees were set out in plan- 
tations where they would be given 
regular care, where they could be 
fertilized and where = scientific 
studies for the increase of the yield 
were made. 

Rubber is obtained from the 
trees by a curious process. Between 
the bark and the trunk of the tree 
is a layer of cells about as thick 
as a sheet of paper, known as the 
cambium. Next to the cambium, in 
the soft part of the bark, are tubes: 
in which flows latex, the milky 
‘aoutchouc-bearing liquid. A ser- 
ies of cuts are made in each tree, 
several inches apart. On some 
plantations, the cuts run spirally 
down the trunk; in others they are 
made in huge V’s. Care must be 
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taken to sever the latex tubes 
without cutting the cambium. If 
the cambium is cut replacement 
growth is slowed. 

Every other day, in well-man- 
aged plantations, workers shave 
the lower edge of each cut, stimu- 
lating the flow of latex. The latex 
is gathered in cups and taken to 
plants where, under various types 
of treatment, the globules of rub- 
ber are separated, worked and 
dried. Some of it is dried in smoke. 
Some of it, worked thinner, is 
dried in air. The former is called 
sheet rubber ; the latter, crepe rub- 
ber. In Brazil, rubber is often 
dipped on huge paddles, which 
are turned in smoke. Constant 
dipping builds the rubber up into 
balls as the process continues. 

World production 
1940 tell the story: 


figures for 


Long tons 


Far East 1,353,052 





Amazon Valley ....... 17,661 
ee ere 16,314 
Mexico, guayule ...... 3,bo+ 

MOURN. «sewers 1,390,661 


The briefest glance at these fig- 
ures shows that all but a few ship- 
loads of rubber were produced in 
Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Ceylon and the other lands of the 
Middle East. Some synthetic rub- 
ber was being made in Germany, 
Russia and other countries but 
production figures are not avail- 
able. 

The United States has been and 
still is the world’s greatest con- 
sumer of rubber. In 1940, of the 





WORLD TOTALS for PRODUCTION of RUBBER 


EACH TIRE EQUALS 
100,000 long tons 





total supply grown, 1,390,661 long 
tons, we imported 818,242 long 
tons. We got it as follows: 


Long tons % 
NUDERG RS © 06-65. ccess seen ses 421,099 51.4 
Netherlands East Indies. 287,624 35.1 
LE)" 0) 1 Uae ea Pa 55.001 6.8 
Other East Indian sources 36,144 4.5 
Latin America .......... 11,061 iS 
RABUN S 5 fae aieo 5:8 5105s io lacecereeels 7.313 2 


Imports in 1941 are said to have 
exceeded one million long tons and 
in the first nine months of 1941 ac- 
tual imports totaled 763,987 tons 
or almost 25 per cent more than 
was imported during the compar- 
able period of 1940, Of this 763,987 
tons valued at $311,318,243, only 
3,939 tons were guayule. 

Rubber is slow growing. It 
grows slower than wars are won. 


Below—An artist’s drawing of an U. S. 
medium bomber with the shaded portion 
showing the use of rubber or synthetic 
rubber in the construction of aircraft and 
its accessories. In addition, more than 
eight miles of rubber covered wire and 
cable is used in a plane of this size and 
type. |Courtesy of B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio.| 


Sir Henry Wickham got his 70,000 
seeds in 1876, but the Far East 
produced only 2,879 long tons in 
1906. In that year, the Amazon 
Valley produced 34,274 long tons | 
and Africa produced 20,539 long 
tons. In that year, too, Mexico pro- 
duced 1,624 tons of rubber from 
guayule. 

Production of Far Eastern rub- 
ber rose steadily. With few flue- 
tuations caused by price drops, 
production rose to 10,979 long tons 
in 1910; 116370 in 1915; 305,106 
in 1920; 488,825 in 1925; and 802,- 
O82 in 1950. More than 1,000,000 
long tons were produced in 1934. 


The Amazon Valley produced 
41,619 long tons in 1912 and never 
produced that much again. Pro- 
duction dropped down to 6,420 
tons in 1932—a year that the Far 
Kast gave the world 700,000 tons. 
Price fixing and world depression 
had much to do with it, of course, 
but whatever the cause, those were 
the figures. 





African production went up and 
down over the years, never topping 
the 1906 figure and falling to 1,751 
long tons in 1932, 

Guayule production fluctuated 
between 9,542 long tons in 1910 to 
almost nothing in 1931, °32 and °33. 


Look at the map. Mark Malaya, 
the Dutch East Indies, Java and 
the other Middle Eastern lands 
where the temperature ranges 
from 70 to 90 degrees and there is 
100 inches of rainfall each year. 
Look at the map and see what hap- 
pened when the Japs took Malaya 
and Borneo: almost 90 per cent of 
our rubber was cut off. See what 
happened when Japanese activity 





(Continued on page 54) 































































































































































TIMBER TAKES ITS PLACE 
IN CONSTRUCTION 


VERY American is today feel- 

ing the effects of World War 
II. There is a shortage of mate- 
rials—food is beginning to be ra- 
tioned—labor is getting scarcer. 
“(est la guerre” the French used 
to say—and that expression de- 
scribes our situation today. 

Already the attention of re- 
search laboratories is being inten- 
sified to develop additional substi- 
tutes for rubber; scientists are 
thinking about ways to solve the 
sugar problem. “Ersatz” articles 
are now on the market to take the 
place of the real thing needed to 
win the war. And, we'll see more 
of these as the demands of the war 
machine increase and reach into 
the supplies of everyday articles 
associated with the American way 
of life. 

When America began to build 
the world’s greatest arsenal of 
democracy, it was realized that 
steel, steel, and more steel was 
needed for guns, tanks, planes, and 
ammunition and for a myriad of 


By 
H. C. Berckes 


Secretary-Manager 
Southern Pine Association 
New Orleans, La. 


other destructive purposes. The 
old law of supply and demand was 
given a severe jolt. An unprece- 
dented demand developed over- 
night for building materials—far 
greater than the available supply. 
It was easy to understand, there- 
fore, why those in charge of the 
construction of our war machine 
put steel and other metals on the 
critical list and said, “no more 
steel for civilian use.” Everybody 
understood the reasons why this 
order was necessary, but it 
brought the logical followup ques- 
tion, “What about the structures, 
the bridges, warehouses, the hang- 
ars that had to be built and which 
required so much steel ?” 

The answer was found in what 


is now recognized as an agricul- 
tural product—wood. With near- 
ly 20,000 producing units in the 
country—more than 10,000 of 
which are located in the South— 
this industry met the challenge of 
producing material that would sat- 
isfactorily answer the purpose. It 
is no uncommon sight today to see 
long span roof trusses in ware- 
houses and highway bridges, which 
until a few years ago no engineer 
in this country thought possible 
except in steel. They are now be- 
ing constructed of lumber, even 
though this practice was followed 
in Europe for many generations. 
The Timber Engineering Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., has de- 
veloped and successfully merchan- 
dised metal ring connectors to 
strengthen the joints in bridges, 
wood towers, and other types of 
structures, thus making possible 
the utilization of smaller size wood 
members. The Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration at Wichita, Kansas, 
found the answer in wood to their 
construction problem by using 
wood trusses as long as 140’, sup- 
ported on columns 40’ high. The 
weight which each column sup- 
ports and the size of the column 
are such that individual timbers 
could not be expected to be avail- 
able. Here’s how the engineers on 
that job solved their problem. 
They used columns built of 2” lum- 
ber glued together. It was found 
.wat the glue was sufficient to 
mak these small units act as a 
strong single member—a practice 
now recognized as an advancement 





Typical of the uses now being made of 
timber in place of steel are the following: 
Top—The Crabbe Road Bridge, 10 miles 
north of Tuscaloosa, Ala. where each 
span made of wood is 90 feet long. 
Center—An airplane hangar for North- 
west Airlines at Fargo, N. D., measuring 
152 ft. by 120 ft. has wooden arch spans 
152 ft. long spaced 10 ft. apart. Bottom 
—A _ seven car shipment of Unit Arches, 
112 ft. span, for U. S. Navy drill halls. 
[Two lower photos by courtesy of Unit 
Structures, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis.] 
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in the utilization of wood for every 
type of construction. 

There are several hundred wood 
frame chapels in the various army 
camps throughout the country. An 
interesting thing about these is the 
fact that there are no columns or 
posts to obstruct the view at any 
point within the building. The rea- 
son? Laminated arches made up 
of 1” lumber glued together pro- 
vide sufficient strength to support 
the roof and sides of the building. 

Other uses where steel was for- 
merly thought of as the answer to 
the building problem are highway 
bridges and trusses. Today, lum- 
ber has been tried and has been 
found ready to do the job with a 
high degree of speed, safety, and 
economy. Typical of a low high- 
way wooden bridge is the one il- 
lustrated. This bridge is on the 
Crabbe Road north of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, and has two 90’ span 
trusses which combine attractive- 
ness and economy and the full load 
carying capacity of a modern high- 
way bridge. A glance at this pic- 
ture will suggest the amount of 
steel released to the government 
for war purposes, 

The intricate network of high- 
ways in this country ¢eall for good 
drainage. As we think of culverts, 
we think of a product of steel or 
concrete for this use. The Armco 
Company of Middletown, Ohio, 
well-known for its steel culverts 
and realizing the shortage of steel, 
has found an answer in the devel- 
opment of a hexagonal wood c¢ul- 
vert, fastened together by hard- 
wood dowels, which requires no 
critical materials. 

Lumber is serving again today 
in a multitude of uses so the coun- 
try will be assured of as much of 
the precious metals as may be 
needed for the manufacture of 
fighting tools. Some of the better 
known uses are offered here for 
the purpose of illustration. Indus- 
trial plants and restricted areas 
must be kept safe from saboteurs 
and undesirable visitors. The usu- 
al protection is 9 strong, substan- 
tial fence. Steel has been recog- 
nized as a safe material for this 
purpose, >t today it can serve a 
better purpose in guns and ships 
and tanks. So again the versatil- 
ity of lumber has been proved. 
Wood fences can provide safety, 








The use of wood instead of steel is en- 
couraged by the Army wherever possible 
as is seen in the top picture at right 
where the frame for an army machine 
shop building is shown in course of con- 
struction in Georgia |photo by courtesy 
of Maxwell & Hitchcock, Atlanta, Ga.}. 
An unusual building in which wood was 
used extensively is the Army Signal 
Corps laboratory built at Avon, Ky., and 
shown in the two center pictures: lami- 
nated timber arches of 54 ft. span and 
66 ft. rise support the roof and sidewalls 
while the framework between the arch 
ribs and for the end walls is also of 
timber construction: note the trusses for 
bracing the end wall in the lower picture. 
Bottom — Reception building at Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, IIll.. where 
nine unit “V” type arches were used. 
[Photo by “Acme News Service.” Arches 
by Unit Structures, Inc.] 


especially when barbed wire is 
added. The Southern Pine Associ- 
ation has prepared a leaflet con- 
taining suggested designs of pro- 
tective industrial fences, and it is 
expected that many plants will in- 
stall wood fences to seek protec- 
tion against intruders. 

Everyone knows that boxes and 
crates are needed for the shipment 
of goods, for heavy shells, fuses, 
cartridges, and other weapons of 
warfare that will draw heavily 
upon the products of the forests 
for boxes and crates. Require- 
ments in this field during 1942 will 
all for the staggering sum of 6,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber. Here is 
an item where wood replaces, not 
steel, but other materials that are 
not as plentifully available as lum- 
ber or those that cannot match the 
ability of wood to “take the pun- 
ishment” involved in handling the 
shipment of war goods. These 
wooden boxes range from very 
small cartons to giant size crates, 
so large that it is necessary to con- 
struct them outdoors. 

Of course, when we review the 
large number of uses for which 
lumber is called upon to fill the 
place of steel and other metals, we 
take it for granted that the Forest 
Products Industry is doing a pa- 
triotic job. That much is true, but 
at the same time it is fulfilling all 
of the requirements where lumber 
has been active. such as in the field 
of housing, farm construction, 
garage building, modernization 
and repair and other jobs of con- 
struction so well known to most of 
us. The remarkable thing about its 
performance today is carrying the 
load for other materials and releas- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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War Contracts and Allocations to Southern States 
Increase $1,234,032,000 During April 


War contracts and allocations distributed by government This represents a gain of $1,234,032,000 or nearly 12 percent 
agencies to the southern states for the period June 1, 1940 during April. Totals by states and by government agency 
through April, 1942, totaled approximately $11,687,009,000 for the entire period are shown in the accompanying table, 


compared with $10,453,977,000 at the end of March, 1942. 


Major War Supply and Facility Contracts and Allocations, June, 1940, Through April, 1942 
(Thousands of dollars) 





Army, Navy and Maritime Commission Dept. of Federal 
Facilities Com- National Federal Federal Loan 
Supply Contracts Non- merce Housing Works Security Agency 

State Aircraft Ships Miscell Industrial Industrial C.A.A. Agency Agency Agency R.F.C. Total 
MERINO: Gacsecarsscees  Seanee 266,604 167,031 338,408 127,510 967 11,848 17,161 5,252 5,798 940,871 
PUROMRNB A cescceuccawas, Msexsea seepew 43,869 185,513 A Gee 1,414 3,420 3,228 449 315,757 
IDISIMMOE ROL cocuntksnes. heeeos 237 1,889 14,607 SEOs sec. 2,982 12279 1,062 127 65,735 
MIEMR) Guecuceacesncs ° “Gheuarn 158,487 21,279 33,3814 272,389 5,884 7,841 27,146 4,511 7,293 538,044 
[SNS i oe ecko See aes. 0 ssakuws 99,413 117,506 43,100 202,119 2,800 7,133 12,169 5,071 1,224 490,535 
DED) Bisa. bacaeseo | Sieane Geese. 33,670 124,585 = 158,055 323 2,873 9,719 4,353 40,473 369,001 
IRIE, osikn ac aassees 68,496 119,114 51,120 242,792. «174.371 1,955 4,478 15,124 4,002 2,782 685,286 
PEREWARNN sco kes sass 580,211 = 336,129 234,565 168,396 72,818 .... 16,878 12,723 3,221 15,710 1,448,752 
BIIENIGHID Gu icssesstes ae eeae 118,983 21,661 59,3382. 145.481) 1,480 1,154 10,ST4 4,468 3,477 364,944 
. UEC Oe Seer ae 105,063 905 392,188 392,684 119,155 310 =3,688 28,526 4,928 2,031 1,049,478 
North Carolina ......... = sw woee 95,042 99,315 21,508- 228,727 DST 8.0600 15,475 4STR 518 474,280 
Oklahoma ............. 160,710 «2.2... 34,183 143,061 94,660 768 = 1,382 7,574 4,629 325 447,242 
South Carolina .........000 wee ee 10,800 79,468 36,683 94,397 2,351 7,527 24,666 2,924 140 = 258,956 
DPRREIOE Sons 56 5 bo 35,899 14,030 128,603 186,734 186,060 2583 2,526 8514 4,934 649 568,317 
EPEON paaepeece esse asc 294,623 235,760 186,446 730,741 628482 4,872 13,151 40,888 11,2738 1,774 2,148,113 
SANNA GC asc eerroksctss  “aoesus 487,911 69,893 198,999 352,031 112) 44,989 29,428 = 4,273 271 = =1,189,788 
WVG@RU VALEUR .scscescs. Saennn 18,520 66,974 221,484 ROLE ssa 1,564 16,978 4,591 80 331,915 

MMM coeens soe eee ow 1,245,002 1,962,335 1,749,660 3,141,886 2,960,978 22,562 139,223 292,659 77,593 83,121 11,687,009* 

United States ....... 15,288,996 7,224,365 17,748,844 12,131,057 7,478,144 50,031 400,149 756,857 245,484 955,605 62,300,535* 


* Includes $26,053,000 for the United States under the Farm Security Administration of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture for defense hous- 
ing; of this, $10,928,000 was for the South—Ala., $302,000; Ark., $67,000; Md., $8,101,000; Miss., $134,000; N. C., $175,000; Tenn., $115,000; Tex., 
$155,000; and Va., $1,876,000. 

“Aircraft” includes contracts for airframes; airplane engines, propellers, and other parts; and certain related equipment such as para- 
chutes and aircraft pontoons, armament, instruments, and communication equipment are excluded. “Ships” includes contracts for the con- 
struction of new vessels of all kinds; the purchase of used ships; and ship conversion, recommissioning, and repair. Propulsion machinery 
(when separately contracted for), armor, armament, navigation and radio equipment, parts, and materials are excluded. 


War contracts and allocations of all Federal agencies through March was $62,300,535,000. Of this, $11,687,009,000 has gone to 
southern states. Totals for each state in millions of dollars are shown in the map below. 
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OPA’S JOB 


Leon Henderson 


Administrator, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Director, Office of 
Civilian Supply. 


We are glad to print in full and 
without editorial revision or 
change this article by Mr. Leon 
Henderson which was prepared ex- 
clusively for the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp.—Editor. 


Y job as administrator of OPA 
and director of civilian sup- 
plies has two basic purposes: first, 
to protect the American consumer 
and American business from the 
disastrous consequences of infla- 
tion; second, to make sure that 
what we have in the way of civil- 
ian goods is distributed in as fair 
a fashion as human ingenuity can 
devise. 

That’s a large order. There are 
130,000,000 American consumers. 
There are literally hundreds of 
thousands of retailers, tens of 
thousands of wholesalers and dis- 
tributors, other thousands of man- 
ufacturing plants engaged in the 
tremendously complex enterprise 
of supplying the nation with all the 
multifarious things that it needs 
and uses. 

What we do in OPA affects 
every single American—the house- 
wife in Dubuque, the corner gro- 
ceryman in Chicago, the manufac- 
turer of steel plates in Pittsburgh 
and the purveyor of hair tonic in 
San Diego. Not one among us has 
not felt the impact of OPA’s pur- 
poses and program as it has devel- 
oped to date. Not one among us 
will escape the pressures of what 
we at OPA may have to institute 
in the way of further rationing 
and further controls of rent and 
prices as the war moves ahead. 

So far the logic of events—and 
that nowadays means the stern 
logic of war—has led OPA to take 
three major steps. 

One has been the institution, for 
the first time in our history, of 
general maximum prices on almost 


every commodity or service of 
American business, That step was 
designed—and has—called a halt 
to inflationary price rises that be- 
gan almost immediately with the 
outset of war abroad in 1939 and 
extended through practically all 
levels of enterprise. 

Second there has been launched, 
again for the first time in our his- 
tory, a program of rationing which 
has so far extended to six familiar 
commodities — tires, automobiles 
and trucks, typewriters, sugar and, 
in the eastern states, gasoline. 
That step was designed—and has 
—called a halt to excessive drains 
on our stocks brought about by 
the demands of war, the loss of 
vital supply areas, strained trans- 
portation and a certain amount of 
near-sighted hoarding by individ- 
uals and business. 

Third has been to establish, also 
for the first time in our history, 
maximum rentals in defense areas. 
That step was designed—and has 
-—called a halt to sharply inequit- 
able rises in rents that had been 
taking place in vital manufactur- 
ing areas. 

Those three steps are for the 
book. They are history. 

All three have been taken be- 
‘ause, we, as a nation, had read 
and made note of another book— 
the record of our experience in the 
last war. Writ large and plain in 
that history are two experiences. 
One is the experience of inflation 
during the war and the post-war 
period. The other is the experience 
of deflation after the war. 

With respect to combatting in- 
flation we made two big mistakes 
during World War I. They can 
be summed up in a somewhat time- 
tarnished but still telling phrase: 
“Too little and too late.” It was 
not until March, 1918, that the gov- 
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ernment Jaunched a_ full-fledged 
price control program. Moreover, 
by the time of the Armistice, only 
42% of 1,366 typical commodities 
were controlled. 

As a result wholesale prices 
doubled, During the first two years 
of war the all-commodities index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
advanced 24. Farm products rose 
12%. Foods jumped ahead 18, 
textiles 250, furnishings 9%. In 
armaments alone our bill for that 
war was a staggering $15,000,000,- 
000 higher than it should have 
been. 

Nor did inflation cease with the 
Armistice. As a matter of fact, 
when such controls as had been in- 
stituted were removed — far too 
soon, I might add—the index of 
prices shot up 40 additional points 
to 240 in 1920. 

If anyone nurses a doubt that 
we were approaching an equivalent 
situation with alarming speed in 
this war, let him ponder compara- 
ble statistics for the period since 
1939, Between the outbreak of war 
in 1939 and this spring prices of 
basic raw materials jumped up 
66%, wholesale prices advanced 
31% and retail prices 25°. 

Even more alarming was the 
fact that half of the raw material 
price increase, two-thirds of the 
wholesale and three-quarters of the 
retail price boosts took place in 
the twelve months between April 
1941 and 1942. In brief, we were 
tottering on the edge of inflation 
before the General Maximum Price 
Regulation went into effect on 
May 11-18, 

How hard the experience of in- 
flated prices hit production during 
World War I, how seriously the 
rise in the cost of living affected 
civilian morale is too intimately 
within the memory of too many 
Americans to permit a repetition. 
President Roosevelt’s far-sighted 
resolve to focus on prices very 
early in the war was—and has 
been—totally justified by experi- 
ence, 

As I see it, part of our job, then, 
has been to make sure that what 
we had learned we did not lose. 

Price control, rent regulation 
and rationing are all part of the 
President’s plan to gear America’s 
economic front to war time condi- 

(Continued on page 62) 
































AIRPLANE 
PRODUCTION 
GOES TO WAR 





T is 38 years since the Wright Brothers flew the 

first airplane at Kittyhawk, North Carolina, and 
in that time the aircraft industry in the United 
States has made something over 100,000 planes of 
all kinds, from puddle jumpers tied together with 
bailing wire, to an 82-ton Army bomber. Now we 
are in a production program that calls for, in one 
year, substantially more than half the total num- 
ber of airplanes made since 1904, This means a 
complete military plane should roll from the plants 
about every 814 minutes of every day in 1942. 

The American aircraft industry, when the need 
came, was not geared for anywhere near this many 
planes. Compared with the present demand, the 
production for World War I was indeed infinitesi- 
mal. At its outbreak, for instance, we had 55 air- 
planes. From a military point of view, 51 of these 
were classified as obsolete and four as obsolescent, 
leaving our air force “fleet” at zero. 

Into the building of a bomber go more than 
100,000 man-hours of work. There are more 
than 30,000 different parts and, counting dupli- 
‘ates, there are several hundred thousand separate 
pieces of metal. The engines themselves are made 
of 8000 separate pieces of metal, each of which must 
be machined on machine tools. wees 

The demand for accuracy can best be illustrated is 
by saying that the carburetor of a large airplane told 
engine is a more complicated bit of engineering Oger 
than the entire engine of your automobile—that f plat 
one cylinder unit develops as much horsepower as this 
an eight-cylinder automobile. 

In the last war, airplane engines had to be over- 
hauled every 50 hours. Today because their vital 
parts are machined to within a few ten-thou- 
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Examples of the various airplanes now being produced in 
American factories are: (top to bottom) the Boeing B-17 
“Flying Fortress”; the North American bomber B-25; the 
400-m.p.h. Lockheed “Lightning” P-38; the Bell “A iracobra” 
P-39; the Curtiss P-40; and the 82-ton Douglas B-19. 


(Official photos U. S. Army Signal Corps) 
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Other examples of American airplane production are: (top 

to bottom) Consolidated’s “Cataline,” PBY-1; a Navy ex- 

perimental plane; Consolidated’s PB2Y-2; Republic’s XP- 

47B; the Navy’s SBD-1; and Martin’s B-26. [Photos 1, 2, 3 

and 5 are official U. S. Navy photos; photo 4 is an official 
photo of U. S. Army Signal Corps.] 


sandths of an inch, they can go 600 hours at a 
stretch. Such precise workmanship is making air- 
planes for the Army and Navy that are the finest of 
their types in any air force. These airplanes will 
be made in such numbers that the United States 
will have the largest air force in the world. 

Up to the end of November 1918, we produced 
a single type of bomber, shipping abroad slightly 
more than half of the total of 3,227. We produced 
13,574 Liberty engines and shipped more than a 
third of them abroad, and produced for use here 
8,000 training planes and 16,000 training engines. 

Aside from this brief flurry of activity, serious 
production of military aircraft was not started 
until four years ago, when European nations 
looked to this country for help in attempting to 
overcome the lead taken by the Axis. In 1938— 
the year of Munich—our aircraft plants were pro- 
ducing about 100 military planes a month. Then 
France placed an unprecedented order for 200 pur- 
suit planes. Britain followed and France doubled 
its order; and by 1939, the 36,000 shop employees 
of the industry were building warplanes at the 
rate of 200 a month. 

Meanwhile, Congress approved a program for 
5,500 aircraft for our armed forces and at the end 
of the year the industry, that was primarily inter- 
ested in flivvers and commercial transports, could 
count a production of more than 2,100 military 
planes. 

By the spring of 1940 the rate was nearing 500 
a month. As impressive as this expansion record 
seemed, the industry and the nation at large had 
to catch breath after President Roosevelt in May 
told Congress he would like to see this nation 
“geared up to the ability to turn out at least 50,000 
planes a year.” “Furthermore,” he said, “I believe 
this nation should plan at this time a program that 
would provide us with 50,000 military and naval 
planes.” 

This planning program began to make its tre- 
mendous demands felt in every part of the indus- 
try—assembly plants were doubled and redoubled, 
part makers brought in more and more shops. One 
single plant now uses more workers than were in 
the entire industry three years ago, and the total 
number of productive employees in more than 30 
plants is well above 300,000. 

These newly trained men and women have joined 
the veteran mechanics from other industries who 
have brought to this field the skill to shape pieces 
of metal. Many of their old familiar machine tools 
have been adapted to this work but many new ones 
have had to be built because tolerances unheard of 
in other industries are every-day measurements in 
aircraft plants. Men and machines were to do a 
job that never had been done before: make quantity 
(Continued on page 56) 






































Texas Soil Conservation Attracts 


World Wide Attention 


N a solid block of 34,000 acres, 

174 Texas blackland farmers in 
the watershed of North Elm 
Creek, near Temple, have com- 
pleted a job of soil conservation 
that is attracting worldwide at- 
tention. With practical farm 
measures they are holding back 
much of the rainfall that used to 
run off the land, sweeping away 
productive soil and slithering the 
land with gullies. And with the 
soil and water thus saved, these 
farmers are doing their part in 
getting the increased production 
of food, fiber, and oils so acutely 
needed in our agricultural war 
program. 

This is the largest cooperative 
effort of its kind that has ever been 
carried out in the United States or 
anywhere else: 174 farms in a solid 
block treated for conservation— 
every acre of every field and pas- 
ture, and every wasting gully. It 
is also one of the most spectacu- 
lar, visually and in measure of re- 
sults attained. Its zebra-striped 
patterns of conservation field 
measures wind becomingly around 
the slopes and valleys without re- 
gard to fences or property lines. 
Air passengers note this as they 
fly overhead. 

Here is real conservation—pro- 
duction through scientific meas- 
ures technically applied. What it 
really amounts to is selective ser- 
vice for each acre of land: that is, 
use of the land according to its 
needs and capability to produce. 


Demonstrating Erosion Control 


By petition of the farmers them- 
selves, the Elm Creek work was 
started as a demonstration of 
practical ways for conserving soil 
and rainfall, back in those pio- 
neering days of 1934 when soil con- 
servation as a regular part of farm 
practice was comparatively un- 
known and untried. The original 
cluster of demonstrating farms 
expanded as the work progressed 
—as the strip crops and terraces 
and contoured rows crept across 
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By 


H. H. Bennett 
Chief, Soil Conservation Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


fields to protect more and more of 
the eroding slopes. As benefits be- 
came manifest, soil conservation 
spread out in every direction—a 
farm here, a small group of farms 
there. The demonstration project 
became an example not only lo- 
cally but throughout the famous 
blackland belt of Texas, and in- 
deed throughout all of agricul- 
tural America and many distant 
parts of the world. 

Some six hundred farms—613 
to be exact—eventually joined in 
the demonstration which covered 
the 206,000-acre watershed of Elm 
Creek. These farms were all com- 
pletely treated, according to need 
and adaptability. After the origi- 
nal work was under way for some 
time and farmers saw what it 
meant, the people living in the 
tributary watershed of North E1m 
Creek asked to have the work ex- 
tended to their neighborhood. And 
it is the work that has been done in 
this tributary area, on the 174 ad- 
joining farms referred to, that is 
emphasized in this article. 


Wastage by Erosion 


It was about 60 to 70 years ago 
that the virgin prairies of central 
Texas, richly clothed with little 
bluestem and other native grasses, 
first felt the prick of the plow. But 
before these farmers of the Black 
Belt started in for soil conserva- 
tion, nearly every hilltop stood 
out conspicuously with telltale 
spotches and streaks of cream- 
colored subsoil. Rich black clay 
land still followed the lower slopes 
and stream bottoms, but from 
fields on the upper slopes the dark 
topsoil had been floating off in the 
drainage waters from the succes- 


sive rains of generations until the 
lighter colored subsoil of chalk 
and marl began to show at the sur- 
face. Farmers finally sensed that 
they were losing their principal 
capital—their productive topsoil. 
Sut until they got together and 
worked with the erosion special- 
ists, they apparently felt helpless 
to deal with the problem. The 
usual practice was merely to de- 
vote more eroded fields to oats and 
sorghum while letting the cash 
crops — cotton and corn — have 
right-of-way on the less eroded flat 
lands. This really was about the 
same as doing nothing to hold back 
the ebb tide of soil wastage. 

These farmers had been accus- 
tomed to planting their crops in 
rows that ran up and down slopes. 
That was bad practice. Water, 
concentrated in the gutter-like 
furrows between the rows, swept 
away soil from some fields almost 
as fast as the farmers could have 
it hauled out on trucks. And there 
was sheet erosion over entire fields 
with every heavy rain. 

In Texas alone, within less than 
a hundred years of agricultural 
occupation, enough soil has been 
lost as the result of unnecessary 
erosion to support the people of 
Palestine for many generations. 
There has been wind erosion and 
dust storms over the wheatlands 
of the Panhandle; sheet washing 
and gullying over the vast central, 
southern, and eastern sectors: 
floods and washouts along rivers 
like the Trinity and the Brazos; 
and steady deterioration of the 
grasslands west of the Pecos, All 
told, 23 million acres in this one 
State—an area as large as the 
combined land area of Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire—has 
been almost completely stripped 
of the more productive topsoil or 
riddled with gullies. These lands 
have eroded to the point, or very 
nearly to the point, where their 
further immediate use for crops 
or grazing is economically un- 
feasible. 
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Top—Air view of a portion of North Elm 
Creek watershed where on 34,000 acres, 
every acre of every field and pasture, and 
every wasting gully, have been effectively 
protected from erosion, Center—Instead 
of whole fields of cotton, farmers along 
Elm Creek break up the sloping land 
into parallel strips of thick protective 
vegetation with strips of cotton sand- 
wiched in between. Bottom—The plowed 
blacklands suffer from sheet erosion with 
every heavy rain where farmers have not 
protected the land. 


Farmers Take Charge 


It would be unfair to mention 
these things without adding that 
Texas has been a leader in the re- 
cent soil conservation movement. 
At Spur, scientists began studying 
the effects of erosion and means of 
controlling it more than a decade 
ago. At Dalhart, Garland, Here- 
ford, Dublin, San Angelo, Chan- 
ning, Lindale, and Temple—to 
mention only a few —soil and 
water conservation work has been 
carried out which has won the 
whole-hearted approval and active 
cooperation of the farmers. And 
the legislature has passed a law 
which makes it possible for farm- 
ers in any part of the State to or- 
ganize and operate soil conserva- 
tion districts. Already 79 of these 
farmer-initiated, farmer - con- 
trolled districts, covering more 
than 72 million acres, have been 
organized in the Lone Star State. 
(In the 41 other states that have 
passed soil conservation districts 
legislation, 657 similar districts 
have been organized during the 
past five years, making a total for 
the United States of 736 districts, 
comprising approximately 452 
million acres, in 42 states.) 


Outstanding Work on North 
Elm Creek 


The North Elm Creek project 
deserves the careful attention of 
all who are interested in perma- 
nent systems of farming and prac- 
tical ways for getting such perma- 
nency. Here, soil conservation 
plans were made without regard 
for county boundaries or even 
farm boundaries. The prime con- 
sideration was to protect the land 
as a whole: to lay out the controls 
along natural rather than arti- 
ficial lines. During the past seven 


years, farmers of this particular 
(Continued on page 60) 








Above—Placing the forms as construc- 
tion of a water collector starts at a large 
plant engaged in war production in the 
South. The caisson shown will be sunk 
to a depth of 105 feet. Below—One of 
seven Ranney collector units at one of 
the largest of the South’s powder plants. 
View shows the pump house constructed 
46 feet above the 1937 flood level. Water, 
flowing from radial pipes into the cais- 
son, is pumped by a 350 h.p., 7,000-gpm. 
pump housed in the structure atop the 
caisson. 


66 ITHOUT water most of the 
modern industrial processes 
would cease operations immediate- 
ly,” the Wall Street Journal re- 
ported in a recent issue. “Always 
a vital consideration in war, water 
has attained new importance in 
modern conflict. Not only is the 
health of the combatants depen- 
dent upon an adequate supply, but 
so is the mass production of prac- 
tically all implements of war.” 

With the concentration of a 
number of the country’s largest 
chemical and powder plants in the 
South, the necessity of obtaining 
adequate water supply has become 
a subject of paramount importance 
during recent months. 

For example, the problem of se- 
curing water in record quantities 
to meet the new requirements of 
southern industry confronted the 
War Department in its new smoke- 
less powder plants in the Ohio Vol- 
ley. And a distilling company was 
faced with the necessity of obtain- 
ing increased water supplies to aid 
in the production of industrial al- 
cohol.* 


*The location of these plants in the 
South is withheld by the War Department 
in the interests of national defense, 
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The requirements of some arma- 
ment plants have been me? or are 
in the process of fulfillment by the 
introduction of a new-type radial 
well developed by the Ranney 
Water Collector Corporation of 
New York, which recently moved 
its headquarters to Louisville. 

At one plant it was estimated in 
advance that 68,000,000 gallons 
per day would be needed—the larg- 
est single ground-water require- 
ments in the world. At another 
plant 28,000,000 gallons per day 
were needed. 

The engineers decided on the 
radial well system of water collec- 
tion because, among other reasons, 
only seven centralized collector 
units would be required to obtain 
the unprecedented gallonage of the 
first plant. At the second, the engi- 
neers estimated that only two 
units would be necessary to bring 
in the 28,000,000 gallons per day. 
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an average of 14,000,000 gallons- 
per-day per collector—the highest 
total gallonage for any single Ram- 
ney Collector. The 7-well installa- 
tion has been operating satisfac- 
torily since the opening of the 
plant, while the second project is 
nearing completion. 


In the construction of a Ramney 
unit, the collector caisson, 13 feet 
in diameter, is sunk to varying 
depths, depending on local hydro- 
geological conditions, and slotted 
screen pipes are jacked out into 
the sub-surface water - bearing 
strata. The water, seeping into the 
collector pipes, flows into the cen- 
tral shaft, from which it is pumped 
to its destination. 

The seven units mentioned above 
were sunk to depths varying from 
80’ to 100’. The water obtained has 
an iron content of less than 0.01 
PPM, and has an almost uniform 
temperature of about 60 degrees F. 
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throughout the year. This water 
supply is also utilized as a con- 
denser without any further cool- 
ing. 

The water is of high quality as 
it is filtered on its course through 
the fine sand and the gravel around 
the collector screen pipes. The 
water from each screen pipe can be 
tested and measured, simplifying 
proper rates of filtration and 
pumping. Generally, the extra- 
ordinarily slow, uniform rate of 
filtration results in thorough bac- 
teriological purification since the 
flow from each screen pipe can be 
regulated or shut down separately 
without interfering with produc- 
tion of the other collecting pipes. 

The center shafts on these seven 
units, which are spaced at inter- 
vals of 1800 feet, are built up to 46’ 


Above—W ater flowing into a Collector 
through one of the portholes from which 
horizontal screen pipes extend radially 
into the water-bearing formations at 
selected levels. Below—a diagram of the 
method of installation: a concrete cais- 
son is sunk into the ground and then 
sealed at the bottom (Fig. 1). Horizontal 
screen pipes, up to 300 feet long, are 
pushed radially into the water bearing 
formations at selected levels. 
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to insure a year-round supply of 
uncontaminated water in spite of 
local flood conditions. Each shaft 
is surmounted by a 19’ x 30’ pump 
house with reinforced concrete 
floor, steel frame, with walls and 
roof of asbestos siding. The house 
rests directly on the caisson walls, 
and additional floor area is ob- 
tained by cantilever construction. 

The Ranney System is also be- 
ing installed at other plants. One 
requires an estimated 2,000,000 
gallons per day, “water which will 
contain fewer impurities, a lower 
degree of hardness and a smaller 


percentage of dissolved gases,” ac- 
cording to engineering specifica- 
tions, This unit, which is now near- 
ing completion, has been sunk to 
the bed-rock at a depth of 35’ and 
five to seven collector pipes total- 
ing 750’ are being employed. 

The collector for the second 
plant, construction of which 
started in Mid-February, will pro- 
duce an estimated 8,000,000  gal- 
lons per day and the caisson will 
be sunk to a depth of 105 feet. 

Most of the labor and materials 
used on all of the above installa- 
tions have been obtained locally. 





Important Improvements 
Recommended for Mo- 
bile Harbor 
According to a leading item in The 
Port of Mobile News and Shippers’ 
Guide, published by Alabama State 
Docks and Terminals, Mobile. important 
harbor improvements for the Port of 
Mobile have heen recommended to 

Washington authorities. 

Developments recommended by Col. 
L. D. Worsham, District Engineer of 
the Mobile U. S. Engineer Office, and 
Col. J. S. Bragdon, Provisional Engi- 
neer for the district, to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
Washington, are: Widening of the ship 
channel from the present 500 feet to T00 
feet between the mouth of Mobile River 
and a point opposite the south yard of 
the Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Company. Through the bend in the 
river north of this point, it is recom- 
mended that the channel width be 775 
feet as against a present width of 550 
feet. 

Opposite the northern end of Pinto 
Island, it is reeommended that the chan- 
nel be widened from 500 to 600 feet, and 
that this width be maintained up the 
river to a point north of State Docks 
Pier C. 

The engineers also recommend the 


widening of the channel opposite the U. 
S. Quarantine Station on Sand Island 
to provide a parking space for vessels 
awaiting quarantine inspection. 

Another recommendation covers the 
adoption of the Garrows Bend Channel, 
and a channel along the north side of 
Arlington Dock. While these two chan- 
nels are being provided mainly for the 
entrance and exit of vessels from a 
wharf now being constructed to serve 
3rookley Field, the channels open up a 
considerable water front area for such 
industrial purposes as require a deep 
water frontage. 

In addition, the engineers recommend 
that the channel in Chickasabogue be 
widened from 150 feet to 250 feet. 


$148,200,000 Daily War 
Expenditures In May 

The average daily rate of war ex- 
penditures in May rose to $148,200,000, 
a gain of 10 percent over the April rate. 
This compared with an increase in 
spending in April over March of 12 per- 
eent: March and February each re- 
corded monthly rate increase of 21 per- 
cent. 

The daily rate of spending provides a 
more precise basis of comparison than 
monthly totals, because of variations 
in the number of days on which checks 
are paid by the Treasury each month. 
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SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS TOTAL OVER 
$44.0,000,000 IN MAY 


five-month 
total ahead 
of similar 
period for 


last year 


Southern construction contracts let so far 
this year total $1,867,983.000, a figure that 
is higher than all other twelve-month 
periods, with exception of the banner year 
of 1941. The chart at the left shows the 
month-by-month trends for 1942 and for 
the four preceding years. 
May’s awards amounted to 
$440,273.000, a drop of 
eleven per cent from the 
$496,651.000 peak  estab- 
lished the month before. 
Totals for the other months 
range from that level down 
to the $165,000 of January. 
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South’s Construction By Types 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, Auditori- 
ums, Fraternal 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, Filling 
ing Stations, Garages) 
—- (Apartments, Hotels, Dwell- 
ngs) 


INDUSTRIAL 


PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal ............. 
Housing 
Schools 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Airports .. 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric ..... 
Sewers and Waterworks ................. 


ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES ....... 
TOTAL 


sees ee ee 
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Contracts Contracts 
May, 1942 Awarded Awarded 
Contrats First Five First Five 

Contracts to be Months Months 

Awarded Awarded 1942 1941 
$86,000 $340,000 $3,228,000 $8,739,000 j 

119,000 95,000 3,360,000 11,720,000 
10,151,000 9,322,000 67,438,000 40,758,000 

iene 25,000 947,000 5,802, 
$10,356,000 $9,782,000 $74,968,000 $67,019,000 
$140,639,000 $76,378,000  $572,560,000 $394,209,000 
$158,825,000 $169,942,000 $773,108,000 $141,160,000 
13,939,000 12,165,000 114,390,000 64,078,000 
3,569,000 8,644,000 18,349,000 10,829,000 
$176,333,000 $190,751,000 $905,847,000 $216,067,000 
$90,141,000 $46,352,000  $195,014,000 $27,318,000 
2,473,000 241,000 12,428,000 13,062,000 
5,962,000 7,143,000 35,644,000 7,137,000 
$98,576.000 $53,736,000 $243,086,000 $47,517,000 
$14,369,000 $23,225,000 71,522,000 $53,655,000 





$440,273,000 $353,872,000 $1,867,983,000 $778,467,000 


HP total of Southern Construction 

for May was $440,273,000. Most of 
this represented the large military and 
industrial construction program involv- 
ing building to further the war effort. 

The hugeness of construction totals ac- 
cumulated so far this year is phenomenal. 
It is a condition directly connected with 
the transition from an economy of peace 
to one of defense and war. The speed 
with which the metamorphosis is being 
carried out is accentuated by the fact 
that the needs of many non-productive 
nations must be supplied. The construc- 
tion industry has found itself equal to 
the job despite the tremendous difficul- 
ties involved. 

Accomplishments in the South are il- 
lustrated by the five-month statistics. 
These show the total for construction be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line to be $1,- 
867,983,000, an unrivaled record for a 
comparable period. Federal building 
alone approaches the billion dollar mark 
with a total of $905,847,000. 

May figures, as compiled from reports 
to the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD, show 
industrial project valuations at one-half 
the level of the preceding month; public 
building up about one quarter, and engi- 
neering work tripled. The May indus- 
trial total was $140,639,000; the public 
building total, $176,333,000, and the en- 
gineering total, $98,576,000. 

Prospects for the balance of the year 
remain favorable, although the pre- 
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ponderance of new work, as is obvious, 
will be carried out in the nation’s 410 de- 
fense housing areas, of which the South 
has 170 or more, and at points where 
military construction and industrial ex- 
pansion are found essential. Vital high- 
way projects are also expected to con- 
tinue. 

Early in May the National Housing 
Agency issued a statement that priorities 
could be obtained to assist procurement 
of critical materials needed in construc- 
tion or rehabilitation of privately 
financed housing suitable for war work- 
ers in these communities. Order L-121 
later issued by the War Production 
joard stopped softwood construction 
lumber deliveries for sixty days. As a 
result, permanent housing construction, 
it is understood, will dwindle sharply, if 
it is not eliminated altogether. 

A glance at the chart published (op- 
posite) with this article shows the pre- 
cipitous rise in Southern construction 
during the elapsed part of this year, with 
April as the peak and May as the first 
month of the ebb. The totals for the 
months in their proper sequence are: 
January $165,330,000;: February, $370,- 
626,000; March, $395,103,000; April, 
$496,651,000, and May $440,273,000. 

The sum of the totals for these months, 
which is $1,867,983,000, is higher than the 
figures for all twelve months in any past 
year except the $2,922,808,000 for the 
banner year of 1941. During the compa- 
rable five months of 1941, Southern 
awards amounted to $778.467,000, or less 
than one-half of the 1942 five-month 
figure. 


Public Building 


(City, County, Federal; Housing; Schools) 


Contracts 
May, 1942 Awarded 
Contracts First Five 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1942 
Alabama $7,424,000 $8,211,000 $50,364,000 
Arkansas 143,000 10,297,000 14,191,000 
Dist. of Col. 3,869,000 460,000 20,785,000 
Florida * 230,000 18,815,000 44,109,000 
Georgia 5,380,000 7,064,000 40,468,000 
Kentucky OT 000 8,146,000 44,269,000 
Louisiana 3,454,000 4,716,000 29,305,000 


Maryland 14,193,000 2,830,000 49,806, 

Mississippi 7,775,000 = 18,289,000 = 43,889,000 
Missouri 1,654,000 
N. Carolina Tr 5.397.000 99,653,000 


Oklahoma 2,147, 16,380,000 79,297,000 
S. Carolina 5,338,000 34,218,000 20,315,060 
Tennessee — 10,826,000 5,580,000 65,716,000 
Texas 28,783,000 36,580,000 145,441,000 
Virginia 9,661,000 5,424,000 144,202,000 
W. Virginia 18,000 1,145,000 1,205,000 





TOTAL $176,333,000 $190,751,000 $905,847,000 


Industrial 
(Including Private Utilities) 
Contracts 


May, 1942 Awarded 
Contracts First Five 


Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1942 
Alabama $740,000 $535,000 $10,735,000 
Arkansas __......... 100,000 1,535,000 
Dist. of Col. 106,000 8,000,000 1,481,000 
Vlorida 30,000 10,260,000 6,474,000 
Georgia 2,330,000 65,000 25,392,000 
Kentucky 3,000,000 12,200,000 30,419,000 
Louisiana 340,000 580, 000 78,064,000 
Maryland 1,065,000 233) 000 38,214,000 
MEIBBISSIDDE ——kcncces «sess saseinrs 37,011,000 
Missouri 320,000 60,000 4,733,000 
N. Carolina 81,000 10,025,000 2,104,000 
Oklahoma __.......... 700,000 20,421,000 
S. Carolina 65,000 Six. 2. 728,000 
Tennessee 58,000 6,200,000 6,599,000 
Texas 132,460,000 22,395,000 285,499,000 
Virginia 44,000 2 oo 000 5,499,000 
W. Virginia __......... 5,000 14,652,000 


TOTAL $140,639,000 $76,378,000 $572,560,000 


Public Engineering 


(Dams, Drainage, Sewers, Waterworks, etc.) 
Contracts 


May, 1942 Awarded 
Contracts First Five 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1942 

Alabama $1,269,000 $1,060,000 $1,815,000 
Arkansas 726,000 120,000 6,707,000 
Dist. of Col. 103,000 1,465,000 500,000 
Florida 42,579,000 4,723,000 48,737,000 
Georgia 3,588,000 1,884,000 8'440,000 
Kentucky 4,220,000 590,000 5,553,000 
Louisiana 2,859,000 8,721,000 13,930,000 
Maryland 645,000 160,000 4,676,000 
Mississippi 659,000 6, po 000 4,281,000 
Missouri 619,000 250,000 5,753,000 
N. Carolina 58,000 4, 17 70,000 3,685,000 
Oklahoma 311,000 8,000,000 4,205,000 
S. Carolina 82,000 684,000 4,244,000 
Tennessee 1,581,000 3,835,000 50,400,000 
Texas 37,686,000 10,294,000 59.95 14,000 
Virginia 1,591,000 1,043,000 9,811,000 
W. Virginia ........ 700.000 19,395,000 


TOTAL $98. 576,000 $F 53.7 36,000 » $243, 086,000 


Private Building 


(Assembly, Commercial, Residential, Office) 
Contracts 

May, 1942 Awarded 

Contracts First Five 


Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1942 

Alabama Oe Sxocex O ccbeus $226,000 
PS CY er re 1,580,000 
Tvist. of Col. 2677000 3—Si yz... 5,452,000 
Florida 54,000 20,000 4,504,000 
Georgia 470,000 75,000 5,089,000 
WRORUMCRY = =— tees = tenes 60,000 
Louisiana 406,000 80.000 = 1,725,000 
Maryland 2,473,000 82.000 16,924,000 
Mississippi _........ 40.000 — 1,500,000 
Missouri 80,000 55,000 1,807,000 
N. Carolina 300,000 50,000 1,545,000 
Oklahoma ee 1.265,000 
S. Carolina 180,000 = ......... 4,024,000 
Tennessee —__i...z ss 20,000 = 1,089,000 
Texas 3,621,000 355,000 18,947,000 
ViIPSINIA tt tts 9,045,000 9.011.000 
W. Virginia _.......... 10,000 220,000 

TOTAL $10,356,000 $9,782,000 $74,968,000 


South’s Construction By States 





Contracts Contracts 








May, 1942 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Five First Five 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1942 1941 
Alabama.............. ee reer ee $10,358,000 $10,288,000 $69,047,000 $118, 639, 000 
i 554 a 00 aa w esse eona eee Sen 1,000,000 10,717,000 24,364,000 1 
NS en OS pahnekebodeis San ee Ree nwn 7,896,000 10,805,000 33,954,000 27,041,000 
EET oss cievs ois re Gio ecco rei tavsrere vn wiate ve Biases 58,092,000 34,068,000 107,920,000 40,736,000 
RUNMMNEME SES 50\ soy cne ih acs tain 31a ag lengua ele We Pose 21,903,000 9,113,000 83,847,000 44,210,000 
sg iene aha 6 ka ahd wae ee es 13,099,000 21,686,000 81,662,000 38,850,000 
Louisiana FOr ee ey Ee ee ee ee er 7,063,000 14,392,000 124,650,000 46,401,000 
55-05 pea seia > Gigs ale se. gem svaeUse Ae 22,865,000 4,661,000 120,858,000 eae 
Mississippi 9,284,000 25,131,000 87,539,000 5,759,000 
Missouri 2,733,000 8,880,000 25,193,000 r 1 ,480,000 
N. Carolina 51,899,000 20,492,000 110,773,000 51,300,000 
Oklahoma : 2,553,000 27,730,000 105,488,000 = 18,524,000 
S. Carolina ... 37,928,000 27,392,000 
Tennessee 5,635.000 124,542,000 52,186,000 
MM Be fares sive rene 6k ue sae si pNab 6 bse yield +-¥ ied Seaver 203,692,000 73,562,000 521,600,000 121,652,000 
is we eG Scie Oey a CAEN ae 12,335,000 26,770,000 177,477,000 28,640,000 
en rr ere errr er 1,961,000 5,010,000 31,141,000 35,322,000 
RING SEMEN 55,0 9ce 05 vale Casnieryig sr osa lee Wiawelere Did aNe $440,273,000 $353,872,000 $1,867,983,000 $778,467,000 
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Roads, Streets, Bridges 


Contracts 
May, 1942 Awarded 
Contracts First Five 
Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1942 
Alabama $925,000 $482,000 $5,907,000 
Arkansas 131,000 200,000 351,000 
Dist. of Col. 1,141,000 880,000 5,736,000 
Florida 199,000 250,000 4,096,000 
Georgia 135,000 25,000 4,458,000 
Kentucky 582,000 750,000 1,361,000 
Louisiana 4,000 345,000 1,625,000 
Maryland 4,489,000 1,356,000 11,238,000 
Mississippi 850,000 765,000 858,000 

Missouri 60,000 1,316,000 68, 
N. Carolina 1,319,000 850,000 3,786,000 
Qklahoma _......... 2,650,000 300,000 
S. Carolina 410,000 30,000 5,617,000 
SPOMMCHECG  kikciece . seiconres 738,000 
Texas 1,142,000 3,938,000 11,759,000 
Virginia 1,039,000 9,258,000 8,954,000 
W. Virginia 1,943,000 130,000 4,669,000 


TOTAL $14,369,000 $23,225,000 $71,522,000 





War Costs $30,615.000,000 
To Date 


A total of $30,615,000,000 has been 
laid on the line by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the war 
since intensive military effort began in 
the middle of 1940. 

This sum was paid out by the Treas- 
ury and Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration over a 23-month period begin- 
ning in July, 1940, and ended May 31, 
1942. 

Expenditures in May came to $3,- 

8$53,000,000—two and one-half times the 

figure for November, the month before 
Pearl Harbor, and more than four 
times expenditures in May 1941. A 10 
percent gain over the $3,505,000,000 ex- 
pended in April was recorded. 

No additional funds were authorized 
by Congress for the war program dur- 
ing May, and the total of $166,435,000,- 
000 (revised) for the war program of 
United States Government agencies re- 
mained the same as at the end of April. 

Contracts and other commitments for 
war activity in April, the latest month 
for which such figures are available, 
amounted to $9,906,000,000. This com- 
pares with contracts and other commit- 
ments of $16,895,000,000 in March, and 
$20,932,000,000 in February, when war 
contracting reached a peak. At the end 
of April, 35 percent of the funds pro- 
grammed, or $58,259.000,000 remained 
to be placed under contract. 





Steel Plate Shipments In May 
Exceed One Million Tons 


Steel plate shipments in May bettered 
the million-ton mark, surpassing by 
more than 100,000 tons the previous 
record made in April. 

May shipments totalled 1,012,194 tons 
of which 425,211 tons were made on 
continuous strip mills. This compares 
with 895,971 tons shipped in April, in- 
cluding 387,519 tons from strip mills. 

Deliveries to shipyards for Maritime 
Commission orders topped 300,000 tons. 

Further conversion of continuous 
strip mills to plate production now is 
underway and further increases in plate 
output are expected in’ subsequent 
months. 
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NEW PRIORITIES 


PUT IN EFFECT DURING MAY 


Aircraft — Amend. #1 to P-109 as 
amended allows A-1l-a rating to be ex- 
tended for necessary operating sup- 
plies. 


Aluminum Scrap—M-1-d Amend. #1 
places stricter control over segregation 
and sale of scrap. 


Anti-Freeze — L-51 restricts produc- 
tion, sale and delivery. 


Amusement Machines—L-21-a Amend. 
#1 permits use of frozen inventories to 
fill orders bearing ratings higher than 
A-2., 


Arsenic — Regulates sales and de- 
liveries. Forms PD-490, 491 and 492 
must be completed before 6th day of 
last month of preceding quarter. 


Automobiles — L-4-c further restricts 
production of replacement parts for pas- 
senger cars and light trucks. L-4-¢ 
Amend. #1 changes expiration date of 
production. 


Bicycles—L-52-a Amend. #2 permits 
sale of new adult models to specified 
government agencies or authorized per- 
sons in a foreign country. 


Burlap—M-70 Amend. #3 prohibits 
use of jute and jute products in making 
rugs, carpets and linoleum for civilian 
use. Form PD-222b. 


Butyl Alcohol — M-159 establishes 
complete allocation control starting 
July 1. Purchasers use form PD-505 
and producers or distributors will file 
form PD-506. Persons using less than 
54 gallons a month are exempt if total 
does not exceed 2% of a producer’s 
monthly output. 


Calcium-Silicon — M-20-a Amend. #1 
extends complete allocation control in- 
definitely. 


Canning—M-81 Amend. #2 permits 
use of tinplate sheets, usable only for 
food cans of restricted sizes, if sheets 
were on hand 2-11-42. 


Cashew Nuts — M-147 restricts im- 
portation to insure maximum extrac- 
tion of oil from shells. M-66 Amend. #1 
prohibits use of oil in making brake 
linings except for Army and Navy. 


Chemicals — M-153 establishes com- 
plete allocation and prohibits delivery 
or use of acrylonitrite unless specific- 
ally authorized by WPB. M-10 Amend. 
#2 restricts all copolymers and poly- 
mers of vinyl chloride. M-41 as amended 
changes ratings for permitted uses of 
chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents. M-19 
as amended removes the requirement of 
reports on chlorine (form PD-190). 
M-105 places. distribution of naphtha- 
lene under rigid control as of June 1, 
(use forms PD-434, 485). P-S9 Amended 
(Amend. #1) extends further priority 
ratings to chemical war _ industries. 
M-163 restricts deliveries and places 
production of by-product ammonia and 
sulphate of ammonia under strict allo- 
cation control; use forms PD-237 and 
503. M-164 places synthetic ammonia 
under full allocation control; use forms 
PD-287, 503 and 504. M-165 places 
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cyanamid under full allocation control ; 
use forms PD-237 and 503. Manu- 
facturers and retailers of fertilizers and 
their agents are not included in the re- 
strictions imposed by orders M-163, 
M-164 and M-165 though they must file 
form PD-503 prior to July 1. M-167 
places all deliveries and use of capryl 
alcohol under rigid allocation control ; 
use forms PD-525 and 526. M-168 places 
use and all deliveries of iso-propy] alco- 
hol under strict allocation control; use 
forms PD-521 and 522. M-169 places use 
and all deliveries of methyl ethyl ketone 
under strict allocation control; use 
forms PD-523 and 524. 


Closures for Glass Containers—M-104 
as amended 5-30-42 limits, after June 1, 
the use of blackplate in closures for beer 
and non-alcoholic bottles to 60% of ton- 
nage so used in 1941. Also limits in- 
ventories to 20% of number used last 
year. Use of tinplate or terneplate is 
prohibited now. Blackplate closure pro- 
duction and sale is prohibited after July 
31. There are no restrictions on use of 
scrap, waste, reclaimed or used tinplate, 
terneplate or blackplate. 


Cocoa — M-145 restricts amount of 
cocoa beans that may be ground, pro- 
cessed or sold. M-145-a restricts amount 
to be ground in May and June. Requires 
use of form PD-472. 


Construction — L-41-600 permits 
building by government roads depart- 
ments of essential public roads by 
monthly reports of material require- 
ments without individual authorization 
of each project (use form PR-46). L-41 
Amend. to Sched. A changes “defense 
housing” to “war housing” and desig- 
nates place where PD-200 and PD-200A 
may be filed. L-82 places restrictions on 
sale and production of power cranes and 
shovels and rubber-tired construction 
equipment (use forms PD-445, 446). 
T-41-a requires stoppage before June 6 
of all construction primarily for public 
amusement costing $5,000 or more. P- 
19-a (Amend. #1) restricts use of ma- 
terials to defense projects only. 


Cooking Appliances — L-23-b forbids 
the sale or distribution of domestic 
electric ranges except on a rating of A-9 
or higher or by specific authorization of 
WPB (form PD-192 required). L-23-c 
prohibits manufacture of domestic ap- 
pliances by larger firms after July 31 
and only permits limited production of 
light weight models by smaller firms. 


Copper—Amend. to M-9-a as amended 
1-7-42 and 2-6-42 limits shipments of 
copper and copper alloys to ratings of 
A-1-e or higher or unless specifically 
authorized by WPB, L-108 prohibits use 
of copper or copper base alloys in all 
but essential operating parts of motor 
vehicles. M-9-b as amended 5-9-42 in- 
cludes “ingots” in scrap order and pro- 
vides for monthly reports from foundries 
on PD-459. M-9-c as amended 5-7-42 
curtails use in civilian products in new 
A-1 list unless specially authorized or 
filling an order with rating of A-1-k or 
higher (use forms PD-167 rev. and 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


PD426). Amend. to M-9-c as amended 
facilitates sales of frozen brass or wire 
mill products to brass or wire mills with- 
out WPB approval. M-9-c as amend. 
Inter. #1 forbids use of brass screws 
or copper products to attach handles to 
saw blades. Amend. to P-106 extends 
A-1-e rating to suppliers of maintenance 
materials for copper mills to replenish 
inventories after filling A-1-c or higher 
rated orders. M-9-c-1 permits shoe 
makers to use findings containing copper 
if they were in stock on March 31, 1942. 


Cotton Duck — M-91 Amend. #2 pro- 
vides a new procedure for handling 
preference rated orders. Use form PDI- 
1. 


Cotton Yarn (Combed) — M-155 re- 
quires mills to set aside at least 40°, 
of their medium combed yarns and not 
less than 65% of their coarse combed 
yarn for the armed services not later 
than June 29. 


Cotton Pulp (Chemical) — M-157 
provides complete allocation control 
effective July 1. Forms PD-507, 508 and 
509 must be filed by consumers and pro- 
ducers each month. 


Dyestuffs—M-103 (as amended) in- 
creases. quantity of dyes available for 
civilian uses. 


Electric Lamps and Shades (Port- 
able)—L-22 Amend. #1 extends by 39 
days the period in which metal, metal 
parts, cords and silk may be used in 
manufacture. L-33 Int. #1 lifts restric- 
tions on repairs where new metal frame 
is not required. L-33 Amend. #2 rede- 
fines “portable lamps” and adds to list 
of parts in which iron and steel may be 
used. 


Electroplating and Anodizing Equip- 
ment—L-110 restricts production and 
limits sale and delivery to orders rated 
A-1-j or higher. Use form PD-1A. 


Export of Critical Materials—M-148 
Amend. #1 removes farm equipment 
from materials listed in schedule A. 


Farm Machinery—L-26 Amend. #3 
provides shipments to specified coun- 
tries up to 112% of net shipping weight 
of total quantity of those countries in 
1940; use forms PD-388 and 387. L-26-b 
controls dispository of surplus inven- 
tories of iron and steel held by manu- 
facturers in excess of production quotas ; 
use forms PD-478 and 479. 


Feminine Apparel—L-85 Amend. #2 
includes fur coats in restrictions of 
original order. L-118 places control 
over cloth used in women’s’ and 
children’s robes, housecoats, negligees, 
beach coats and lounging pajamas. L-116 
prohibits use of unnecessary yardage in 
women’s and children’s lingerie. 


Ferrous Material—P-79 Amend. #1 
assigns A-1-e rating for deliveries to be 
used in making non-metal containers 
for food products. 


Fire Protective Equipment — L-39 
Amend. #2 freezes all 2% inch brass 
fire hose couplings in the hands of dis- 
tributors. L-39 Amend. #3 _ permits 
manufacture of carbon dioxide extin- 
guishers according to specifications of 
armed services and Maritime Commis- 
sion, restricting deliveries to orders 
rated A-1-j or higher. 


Foods, Canned—M-86-a as amended 
5-25-42 states that grade preference of 
fruits and vegetables packed in 1942 

(Continued on page 52 
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Important New Industrial Plants and Expansions 


in the South During May 


ALABAMA 

Shipyard—Decatur Iron & Steel Co., H. R. 
Davis, Pres., Decatur, started construction 
of shipyard on Tennessee River; all con- 
struction work by day labor, under super- 
vision of J. B. McBride, Supt. and R. T. 
Harris, Mgr., shipyard; project consists of 
a launching slip, 150 x 670 ft., a concrete 
platten and yard office, guard and time 
keeper’s office and warehouse. 

GADSDEN—equipment building—Capitol 
Construction Co., 157 Cain St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga., has contract for equipment build- 
ing for Republic Steel Co.; R. J. Evans En- 
gineering Co., Engrs., Watts Bldg., Birm- 
ingham. 

GORGAS—steam = plant—Wilborn Con- 
struction Co., Birmingham, has contract for 
certain work at Gorgas Steam Plant for Ala- 
bama Power Co., Birmingham. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—addition — Holfast Rubber 
Co., 1486 Lakewood Ave., S. E., plans addi- 
tion to plant; owner builds. 

MACON—building—Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., constructing build- 
ing on Cherry St.; 3-story and basement; 
faced brick trimmed with limestone; will 
move equipment from present location, 213 
Cotton Ave, 

MILLEDGEVILLE fuse plant — Mion 
Construction Co., 377 Techwood Drive, N. 
W., Atlanta, has contract for fuse loading 
plant; Philip M. Julien & Co., Archts., 
Washington, D. C.; W. Wiliott Dunwoody, 
Jr., Asso. Archt., Macon. 

SAVANNAH—drydock Savannah Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., 632 Indian, signed 
contract with MacDougald Construction 
Co., Northside Drive, N. W., Atlanta, for 
construction of drydock, 480 ft, long and 
72 ft. wide, also a fitting-out pier, 500 ft. 
long, and a wet basin 450 ft. long to accom- 
modate 2 ships, installation of necessary 
cranes, ete. 

THOMASTON — bottling plant — Frank 
Binford has contract for bottling plant for 
Thomaston Coca-Cola Bottling Co.: Robert 
& Co., Archts.-Engrs., Bona Allen Bldg., At- 
lanta. 


KENTUCKY 
Plant—War Department authorized ex- 
pansion of facilities of a manufacturing 
plant in Kentucky, to cost in excess of $3,- 
000.000; construction will be supervised by 
Louisville, Ky. District Office of Corps of 
Engineers. 


LOUISIANA 
ALGIERS—buildings—Lionel F. Favret, 
937 Gravier St., New Orleans, will probably 
receive contract for carpenter, tin and elee- 
trie shop building to be erected at Todd- 


Johnson Drydocks, Inc.: Kelly, Syska & 
Hennessy, Engrs., 144 E. 89th St.. New 
York. 


NEW ORLEANS— steel—PBethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., has contract for 
structural steel in connection with build- 
ings at shipyard for Higgins Corp., Union 
Bldg.; cost $4,500,000; Walter B. Moses, 
Union Bldg., chief engineer of corporation 
will soon call for bids for new administra- 
tion building for shipyards. 

NEW ORLEANS-—plant-—Pan-American 
Alloys, Ine., incorporated with C. C, Peters 
of McKeesport, Pa., Pres.: W. S. Peters of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Treas... establishing plant, 
1115 S. Libertv St., for mannfacture of 
aluminum airplane parts; William Bou- 
stead, 947 S. Cortez St.. New Orleans, Gen. 
Mgr. 

NEW ORLEANS—offices—Chris Larsen 
Co., Maritime Bldg., New Orleans, has con- 
tract for offices and store room No. 2 for 
Louisiana Shipyards on Industrial Canal at 
Florida; contract also includes hot water 
heating system in store room 1 and 2 and 
miscellaneous work; J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Corp., Hibernia Bank Bldg., Engrs. 


Contracts Awarded 


MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS—addition—Murch-Jarvis Co., 
Cotton Belt Bldg., has contract for factory 
addition, 6830 S. 2nd St. for Air Reduction 
Co., 2nd and Plum Sts.:; brick and rein- 
forced concrete; 1-story : 56x89 ft.: concrete 
foundation; extend present heating plant; 
cost $40,000. 

ST. LOUIS—addition—Smith-Cook Con- 
struction Co., 4829 Easton St., has contract 
for $23,000 addition to plant of National 
Bearing Metals Corp., 4930 Manchester Ave. ; 
1-story ; 74x82 ft.; cone, found. 


ST. LOUIS—shipyard—Missouri  Ship- 
building Corp. erecting and will operate 


shipbuilding yard at foot of Marceau <Ave.; 
estimated cost $3,000,000. 

ST. LOUIS—factory—Austin Co., 1198 
Areade Bldg., has contract for building, 
161-5 Cherokee; 1 and 2 story; 145x465 ft.: 
concrete foundation; steam heat: cost $375,- 
000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SPARTANBURG—cannery— Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co. has contract for peach 
cannery; will be operated by a growers’ co- 
operative, Ben M. Gramling, Chrmn.; cost 
$65,000; seasonal capacity of 200,000 cases. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—aircraft plant—Memphis Con- 
struction Co., 160 Union Ave., Memphis, lay- 
ing foundation of $600,000 aircraft assembly 
plant building of MeDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo.;: H. C. Bokel, 3964 Arsenal, 
St. Louis, Mo., will supervise construction. 

MEMPHIS—expansion— Pidgeon-Thomas 
Tron Co., 107 E. Iowa Ave., has building 
permit for construction at its plant S. Main 
and Iowa Ave. of facilities to include a tem- 
plate or pattern plant and warehouse. 


TEXAS 

Shredded iron plant—National Concrete 
Co. of Texas, Construction Bldg., Dallas, 
has contract for shredded iron manufactur- 
ing plant for Shredded Steel Co., H. H. 
Johnson, Mgr., temporary offices Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas. 

Plants—B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, will construct, with company 
forces, a $17,000,000 plant for manufacture 
of latex: Lummus Co., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, has contract for $40,000,000 plant 
for Neches Butane Products Co.: Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., will erect 
$28,000,000 plant: Stone & Webster-Blodgett, 
49 Federal St., Boston, Mass., contractor; all 
three plants to be operated by Neches Bu- 
tane Products Co., Port Neches, where office 
of company will be built. 

EDINBURG— processing = plant—IToward 
E. Towell, 502 E. Champion St., has contract 
for remodeling building, SOS EF. Harriman 
St. for Meyer Canning Co.; work started. 

HOUSTON— power plant—Houston Light- 
ing & Power Co., beginning work on a &2,- 
000,000 power station on Houston- Richmond 
Highway; initial capacity of 385,000 k.w.; 
has site of 100 acres, 

HOUSTON—paint manufacturing plant— 
Southwestern Construction Co., 3802  Cal- 
houn St., general contractor for paint manu- 
facturing plant for Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Humble Bldg., let following sub-con- 
tracts and material contracts; foundation 
poured; cost $100,000; glazed hollow tile, 
Frazier Brick Co., Seguin: freight elevator, 
Hunter-Hayes Co., 312 Caroline St.: steel 
sash, Shelton W. Greer, M. & M. Bildg.; 
ready-mixed concrete, W. D. Haden Co., 
1720 Delano St.; reinforced and miscellane- 
ous iron, Peden Tron & Steel Co., 700 N, San 
Jacinto St.; tile work, Mazza Tile Shop, 1915 
Dallas St.; finished hardware, Bering Cor- 
tes Hardware Co., 802 Prairie St.; face and 
common brick, W. L. Macatee & Sons, 108 
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Austin St.; rooting and sheet metal, A, M. 
Bowles Co., 4005 Center St.; paint, W. F. 
Hagen, 1306 Tabor St., all Houston; Alfred 
C. Finn, Archt., Bankers Mortgage Bldg. 

HOUSTON—plant—T. 1). Howe, 3210 
White Oak Drive, has contract for plant for 
A. O. Smith Corporation, S17 Niels Esper- 
son Bldg.; Mosher Steel Co., 3900 Wash- 
ington <Ave., contract for steel; Peterson 
Bros., 6609 Capitol Ave., contract for eree- 
tion, 

LUFKIN— expansion Southland Paper 
Mills, Ine., E. L. Kurth, Pres., has under 
construction, completion planned for early 
next year, a pulp mill; all materials pur- 
chased: foundation in. 

PORT ARTHUR—plants—Lummus Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, has contract 
for erecting 2 plants for Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich.: Dow Co. granted $45,000,- 
000 aid to build the plants, in connection 
with the $80,000,000 butadiene plant to be 
constructed by Neches Butane Products Co. 

TEXAS CITY—gasoline plant tepublie 
Oil Refining Co., construct $7,000,000 addi- 
tion to refinery; will produce 100 octane 
aviation gasoline: unit will be built by gov- 
ernment and operated by refining company. 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA—rendering  plant—Davis, 
Wick, Rosengarten Co., Inc., National Met- 
ropolitan Bank Bldg., Washington, ID. C€., 
has contract, work underway, on rendering 
plant for Norton & Co.; 3-story; concrete, 
frame and brick; housing a 600 h.p. power 
plant; plans for which were drawn by 
George A. Wick, Struc. Engr., 3031 K St., 
N. W., Washington; following are sub-con 
tractors: FExeavation and concrete, Whit- 
tington & Brown, 600 F St.. N, W.: brick 
work, William F. Nelson, 923 V St.. N. W.; 
limestone, Edmonds Art Stone Co., Ine., 2135 
Queens Chapel Rd., N. E.: glass and glaz 
nig, Chesapeake Plate & Window Glass Co., 
2035 IKK St... N. W.: plumbing, Costello En- 
gineering Co., 22 M St., N. E.: slag roofing, 
Easterday Roofing Co., 2214 Ninth St.. N. 
W.. all Washington; chimney, Alphons Cus 
todis Chimney Construction Co., 80 Broad 
St.. New York. 

RICHMOND-—steam plant—Virginia Flee- 
tric & Power Co., J. G. Holtzclaw, Pres., 
plans constructing a $6,800,000 steam plant 
to generate electric power and to be located 
on James River in Chesterfield County, 10 
miles south of Riehmond; will have a power 
output of 50,000 kw.: when completed about 
October 1943 the plant will be about 200 ff. 
sanare and as high as an 11-story building: 
will be located in the center of the Venco 
svstem which serves approximately 1.000, 
000 persons and covers the area between 
Occoquan River to just seuth of the Albe- 
marle Sound in North Carolina; company 
will have a eapacity output of about 260,000 
kw.: Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
has contract, 


SOUTH 
tust Furnace Co., Clark Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has contract in excess of $1,- 
000,000 to design and construct 10 continn- 
ous slab and billet heating furnaces for 
sethlehem Steel Co.: furnaces represent ad- 
ditions to present capacity. 


Contracts Proposed 


ARKANSAS 

BATESVILLE—plant—American Zine & 
Lead Co., 818 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., will 
operate manganese plant to be built near 
Batesville; capacity 400 tons daily; con- 
struction to begin soon. 

FORREST CITY—clothing plant—Brown 
Manufacturing Co., 607 W. Markham St., 


Little Rock, establish branch clothing 
manufacturing plant. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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For information, blue prints, specifications, etc., on the fol- 
lowing items write or telephone the Philadelphia office of the 
War Production Board, quoting the symbol number of the 
item in question. You will then be put in touch with the engi- 
neer assigned to that item. Please quote the Manufacturers 


Record. 


Ref, 4-25-1 


A Wisconsin company requires subcon- 
tracting facilities on Steel Forged Lifting 
Eyes. The weight of each is 6.5 lbs, Quan- 
tity : 2,000 per month, total order at present 
—20,000 pieces. Delivery is to start the 
early part of June, 1942. A 3,000 Ib. Ham- 
mer is required to produce this item. 


Ref. 9-22-: 


A Connecticut concern is looking for sub- 
contracting facilities for AVIATION MO- 
TOR COMPONENTS. Diffuser Support 
Studs, Breather Connection Bodies, Valve 
Tappet Rollers, Main Crank Case Studs, 
Pusher Rods—Ball Ends, Valve Rocker 
Shafts, Exhaust Valve-Spring Washers, and 
Super Charge Drain Adaptors, Material nec- 
essary for this work is largely Bar Stock 
Steel. Tolerances—medium and close preci- 
sion. Quantity—various according to the 
item, production to start as soon as possi- 
ble. Tools required: Screw Machines—or 
equivalent, Light Milling Machines, Drill- 
ing and Light Forging Equipment—all of 
various sizes; also, Heat Treating Equip- 
ment. Contract by negotiation. 


Ref. 9-22-4 


A New York manufacturer wishes to lo- 
cate subcontracting facilities for MAGNETO 
PARTS, Breaker Cams, Distributor Gear 
Shafts, Cam Drive Gears and other parts. 
Required material — Bar Stock of various 
sizes. Tolerances—high _ precision. The 
quantity required is indefinite. Production 
to start as soon as possible and to be at 
the rate of 1,000 a month. The following 
equipment is necessary for the work: 
Turret Lathes, Screw Machines, Milling 
Machines, and _ facilities for Precision 
Grinding, Heat Treating, and Hardness 
Testing. Contract by negotiation. 


Ref. 9-29-1 


A New York company urgently requires 
indefinitely continuous DAILY subcontract- 
ing facilities for Metal Components segre- 
gated as follows: Item 1, for 127 parts from 
Forgings about 63%” x 2%” x 14%” WD 1045 
Steel; Item 2, for 150 parts from Stock Size 
29/32” Bar, material Corrosion Resisting 
Steel CRS-6; Item 38, for 1016 parts from 
Stock Size 1-17/32”, material Corrosion Re- 
sisting Steel CRS-6; also, Item 4, for 130 
parts (ultimate 25,000) from Stock Size 1” 
Dia. Bar, material WDX-1315; and Item 5, 
for 105 parts (ultimate 25,000) from Stock 
Size 7/16” x %”, material Steel WDX 4340 or 
WD 4640. Material will be furnished by the 
prime contractor. In general, minimum tol- 
erances are .001 and the following equip- 
ment or equivalent is required: #3 J. & L. 
Turret Lathe, #4 B. & S. Automatic Screw 
Machine; #2 Thompson Automatic Profile 
Miller; 1-12 Plain Automatic, 0-8 & #2 D. T. 
vertical Cincinnati Millers; #MM-1-6 U. S. 
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Multimiller; 6 x 18 Landis Cylinder & #25 
Grand Rapids Surface Grinders; Drill 
Presses; Carburizing Furnace; Blanchard 
Demagnetizer. 


Ref. 18-29-1 


An Illinois manufacturer requires subcon- 
tracting facilities for the production of 100,- 
000 pes. 5%” Carbon Steel Rod—10” long— 
galvanized; and 400,000 pes. 1%” Carbon 
Steel Rod 8” long—galvanized. Material nec- 
essary for this work is 4%” and %” Round 
Steel SAE 1015 or 1025. Galvanize should 
withstand 72 hours Salt Spray Test. Equip- 
ment—Facilities to cut Rod to size and gal- 
vanize by Hot Dipped Process. Production 
is to start shortly. Contract by negotiation. 


Ref. 11-28-1 


A Connecticut concern is seeking subcon- 
tracting facilities on Fuze Body, size 2.585” 
in length by 1.378” diameter, one external 
and two internal threading operations. Ma- 
terial required is Steel WD x 13814 Cold 
Drawn. Die Head with Chasers and three 
Tap Heads with Chasers, as well as Cad- 
mium Plate and material, are to be fur- 
nished by prime contractor. Tolerances + 
or — .003. Quantity—350,000 pieces at the 
rate of 50,000 per month, production to start 
by July 20, 1942. Equipment—Four-spindle 
Automatic Screw Machines; J & L Turret 
Lathe—or equal; New Britain Chucking 
Machine—or equal. 


Ref. 13-28-1 


The Government wishes to locate subcon- 
tracting facilities on AIRCRAFT RADIO 
COMPONENTS: 18,000 pes. Antenna At- 
tachment Hooks made from Aluminum AlIl- 
loy Rod; 18,000 pes. Antenna Fairlead in- 
cluding 18,000 Mycalex Corona Shields; 
113,000 Clip Mounted and _ 50,000 Post 
Mounted Cartridge Type Fuze. Production 
to start as early as possible. Contract by 
negotiation. 


Ref. 10-26-1 


A Penna. firm requires subcontracting fa- 
cilities for Cylinder Frames. Requirements 
—Large Planers 18’ to 20’ strokes; also #4 
Heavy Millers. Material to be furnished by 
prime contractor. 


Ref. 10-26-2 


A Penna. company wishes to locate sub- 
contracting facilities for Heavy Casting 
Work. Requirements—Vertical Boring Mills 
thut will swing 13144’ to 14’. Fairly close 
tolerances. This requirement also calls for 
Repairing and Annealing before shipment. 
First Castings will be ready about July 15. 
Material furnished by prime contractor. 


Ref 10-26-3 
A Penna. firm is trying to locate subcon- 








SUB-CONTRACTORS WANTED 


tracting facilities for Intermediate Thrust 
Shafts. Requirements—Heavy Lathes 1(’ 
to 12’ between centers 18” to 20” swing, Key- 
seaters, and Radial Drills. Several Shaft 
Forgings to be supplied. 


Ref. 4-27-1 


A Penna, concern requires subcontracting 
facilities to fabricate a variety of Blanking 
and Forming Dies. Material to be formed 
is .0747” to .375” Hot Rolled Plain Carbon 
Steel, to be furnished by prime contractor. 
Production to start as soon as_ possible. 
Priority rating is A-1-A. 


Ref, 11-27-1 


A Penna. manufacturer requires subcon- 
tracting facilities for Base Plugs for Anti- 
Personnel Mines—Approximate weight .30 
lbs., diameter 1.67”, length 1.02”; Internal 
and External Threading. Material necessary 
for the work is Steel—WDX 1335. Toler- 
ances + or — .02. The quantity needed is 
200,000—50,000 by July. Equipment required 
—Multi-spindle Automatic Screw Machines. 
Bids accepted on all or part. 


Ref. 11-26-1 


A Penna, concern is looking for subcon- 
tracting facilities on Body for the M 48 
Fuze. Material—WDX 1314 Cold Rolled 
Steel. Tolerances; + — .005. Quantity 
needed is 25,000 to 50,000 per week, 2—%” 
Multi-spindle Screw Machine is required for 
this work, 


Ref. 16-26-1 


A Penna, firm requires subcontracting fa- 
cilities for Cylinder Frames. Requirements 
—Large Planers 18’ to 20’ stroke; also #4 
Heavy Millers. Material to be furnished by 
prime contractor. 


Ref. 16-26-2 


A Penna. company wishes to locate sub- 
contracting facilities for Heavy Casting 
Work. Requirements — Vertical Boring 
Mills that will swing 13%’ to 14’. Fairly 
close tolerances. This requirement also calls 
for Repairing and Annealing before ship- 
ment. First Castings will be ready about 
July 15. Material to be furnished by prime 
contractor, 


Ref. 16-26-3 


A Penna, firm is trying to locate subcon- 
tracting facilities for Intermediate Thrust 
Shafts. Requirements—Heavy Lathes 10’ to 
12’ between centers 18” to 20” swing, Key- 
seaters, and Radial Drills. Several Shaft 
Forgings to be supplied. 


Ref. 13-31-1 


The Government requires subcontracting 
facilities on AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS— 
Streamlined Tie Rod Assemblies made from 
Corrosion Resistant Steel Stock and fitted 
with Clevis and Lock Nut at each end. 
Various lengths and sizes. Material: Cor- 
rosion Resistant Steel #49T9. Tolerances: 
medium. Quantity: 4,126 pieces. Produc- 
tion to start shortly. Contract by negotia- 
tion. 


Ref. 13-31-2 


The Government wishes to locate sub- 
contracting facilities on AIRCRAFT COM- 
PONENTS—Internal Tie Rod Assemblies of 
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various sizes and lengths all fitted with 
Clevis and Lock Nut at each end. Rods 
made from Corrosion Resistant Steel Stock. 
Tolerances are to be medium. Quantity— 
4,345, production to start shortly. Con- 
tract by negotiation. 


Ref. 13-31-3 
A Penna. company is looking for sub- 
contracting facilities for the manufacture 
of PUMP COMPONENTS—100 pes. Stain- 
less Steel Shafts %” dia. x 20” long, two 
Keyways in each Shaft with Stainless Steel 
Bushing 1144” O. D. and 214,” long fitted 
and pinned to each Shaft; 400 pcs. Roller 


' Chain Sprockets 10 T %” Pitch cut from 


Brass Bar Stock, bored and %.5” Keyway 
cut, 25” O.D.; 200 pes. Roller Chain Sproc- 
kets 9 T %” Pitch cut from Brass Bar Stock, 
bored, 24%” O.D.; and 200 pes. Brass Ad- 
justing Screws 5” long 3%” dia. N.C. Thread. 
Tolerances — medium. Production is to 
start as soon as possible. Contract by nego- 
tiation. 


Ref. 18-31-4 
The Government requires subcontracting 
facilities on AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS— 
Turnbuckle Assemblies with Cable Eye 
Ends and also Fork Ends. Various types 
and sizes. Turned, milled and drilled from 
Bar Stock. Material—Brass and Steel. Tol- 
Quantity—135,525. Pro- 
duction is to start soon. Contract by nego- 
tiation. 
Ref. 13-31-5 

The Government is lining up facilities 
for the production of RADIO COM- 
PONENTS—Cases Capacitor Units, various 
sizes and electrical characteristics. Volt- 
age range is from 300 volts D.C. test to 
5.000 volts D.C. test. Capacity range is 
from .000025 mF. to .02 mF. Tolerances: 
+ or — 2% of rating. Quantity: 18,067 
units. Production to start shortly. Con- 
tract by negotiation. 


Ref. 13-31-6 
The Government wishes to locate subcon- 
tracting facilities for the manufacture of 
ELECTRIC FUSE MOUNTS for Cartridge 
Type Fuses; Open Clip Type—113,000 pes. ; 
Transparent Shield Type—50,000 pes. Pro- 
duction is to start soon. Contract by nego- 
tiation. 
Ref. 2-32-1 
A Penna. manufacturer is looking for 
subcontracting facilities for Fuze Bodies, 
Base Plugs and Firing Pins. Material 
needed for this work is Cold Drawn Steel 
WDX 1314 or WDX 1315. Smallest toler- 
ances + or — .002”. Quantity: 300,000 Fuze 
Bodies per month; 100,000 Base Plugs per 
month; and 250,000 Firing Pins per month. 
The following equipment is required: 14.5” 
Multi-spindle Automatic Screw Machine, 
Small Type Precision Drill Press, 154” 
Automatic Multi-spindle Screw Machine, 
Small Precision Drill and Tapping Ma- 
chine, 144” Multi-spindle Automatic Screw 
Machine, and Cadmium and Zine Plating 
Facilities. 
Ref, 4-32-1 
The Government requires subcontracting 
facilities for Swivel Elbows, Gate Valves 
and Dragheads. Steel Castings, Patterns 
and Machining to be furnished by contrac- 
tor. Material necessary for this work is 
Class 2 Medium or Class 3 Hard Cast Steel. 
Facilities required are as follows: Lathe, 
Drill Press, and Milling Machine. 


Ref, 9-32-1 
A Maryland firm wishes to locate subcon- 
tracting facilities for Propeller Hubs 
(Forged and Machined). Material—Forging 
Spec. BH 101 SAE X 4340 Steel. Quantity— 


30 to 100 per month. Equipment necessary 
for this work is as follows: No. 4718 Size 
7” x 7” x 7” Lathe, Drill Press, Broaching, 
Threading and Tapping, Boring 3.5”. 


Ref. 13-32-1 

The Government requires facilities for 
machining Cast Steel Marine Propellers. 
Equipment needed for Shaping, Drilling, 
Boring, Profiling and Polishing; also Bal- 
ancing, Over all diameter of Propellers 19”. 
Material: Castings. Tolerances: Close. 
Quantity: 3000 R. H. and 3000 L. H. Pro- 
duction to start as soon as possible. Con- 
tract by negotiation. 


Ref. 13-31-5 

The Government is lining up facilities for 
the production of RADIO COMPONENTS 
—Cased Capacitor Units, various sizes and 
electrical characteristics. Voltage range is 
from 300 volts D.C. test to 5,000 volts D.C. 
test. Capacity range is from .000025 mF. to 
02 mF. Tolerances: + or — 2% of rating. 
Quantity: 18,067 units. Production to start 
shortly. Contract by negotiation, 


Ref, 13-31-6 

The Government wishes to locate subcon- 
tracting facilities for the manufacture of 
ELECTRIC FUSE MOUNTS for Cartridge 
Type Fuses; Open Clip Type—113,000 pes.; 
Transparent Shield Type—50.000 pes. Pro- 
duction is to start soon. Contract by ne- 
gotiation. 





If you want a sub-contract 
or a sub-contractor write 
the Manufacturers Record 
and watch these pages 


each month. 





Ref. Roystuart-33-1 

The Government urgently requires sub- 
contracting facilities for METAL SHEAVE 
BLOCKS. Requirements are: 3,000 Snatch 
Blocks with Swivel Eyes and Phosphor 
Bronze Sheaves; 3.000 Double Blocks with 
Solid Eyes and Mild Steel Sheaves; 8.000 
Clump Blocks with Swivel Eyes and Mild 
Steel Sheaves: 3,000 Double Blocks with 
Free Hooks and Mild Steel Sheaves. Specifi- 
cations eall for Forgings—Alternate ma- 
terial Malleable Tron Castings. Contract by 
negotiation. Prints, specifications and all 
information at the Philadelphia office. 


Ref. Chase 33-1 

A Michigan manufacturer urgently re- 
quires subeontracting for AVIATION 
MOTOR COMPONENTS. Plain and Stepped 
Studs, Square and Hex Head Bolts, Castle 
and Sleeve Nuts, Taper and Special Pins, 
Special Screws and Bushings, Washers, 
Plugs, Caps, Nipples, Rocker Shafts, Cam 
Shaft Rocker Tappets, ete. Quantities: 
varying minimum 14,000 each of more than 
100 different items. Material mostly AMS 
6310 and 5024 Steel Bar. Minimum toler- 
ance .001. Following tools or equivalent re- 
quired: Screw Machines, Light Milling Ma- 
chines, Drilling. Facilities for Precision 
Grinding, Heat Treating, Hardness Testing, 
Cadmium Plating. 


Ref. Keefer-24- 

A Penna. company wishes to locate sub- 
contracting facilities on Adaptor = and 
Striker Nuts. The required material is 
Cold Rolled Steel WD 1115. Tolerances: 
minimum .005. The work is to be produced 
at the rate of 1,500 a day, and production 
is to start as soon as possible. 2” to 3” 
Automatic Screw Machines or Automatic 
Turret Lathes are necessary for this work. 
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Southern Field Offices of the 
Division of Contract 
Distribution 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
L. E. Geohegan, Mer. 
301 Phoenix Building 
1706 Second Ave., N. 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith 
Frank P. DeLarzelere, Mer. 
13 North Seventh Street 


Little Rock 
Alfred M. Lund, State Dir. 
304 Rector Building 
Third and Spring Streets 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Charles C. MeCubbin, State Dir. 
730 Lynch Building 
Main and Forsyth Streets 


Miami 
Forrest D. Banning, Acting Mer. 
701 Congress Building 


Tampa 
Arthur B. Hale, Mer. 
901 Wallace S. Building 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
J. V. Booth, Acting Mer. 
116 Candler Building 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Prentiss M. Terry, State Dir. 
200 Todd Building 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
R. E. Judd. State Dir. 
423 Canal Building 


Shreveport 
John B. Ferchaud, Mgr. 
916 Giddens Lane Building 
Milan and Marshall Streets 


MARYLAND 
,altimore 
G. W. Creighton, State Dir. 
1254 Baltimore Trust Building 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
A. G. McIntosh, Acting Mgr. 
605 Tower Building 


MISSOURI ~ 
Kansas City 
R. W. Webb. Mer. 
5O8 Mutual Building 
13th & Oak Streets 


St. Louis 
F. J. MeDevitt, Mgr. 
943 Paul Brown Building 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Eugene C. Ochsenreiter, Mer. 
New Liberty Life Building 


Raleigh 
Irving F. Hall, State Dir. 
Sir Walter Hote] Building 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Morton R. Harrison, State Dir. 
540 Key Building 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Industrial . 
Production i 


Trends 


Industrial production in May, accord- 
ing to preliminary returns, was 175 on 
the 1935-1939—100 adjusted index. Re- 
vised figures for April show that, in- 
stead of a gain of only one point over 
March, there was actually a gain of two 
points. This new spurt is expected to 
continue through the balance of this 
year. 





STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
(Millions short tons) 


Steel production in May totaled 7,- 
386,890 tons, based upon an average 
operating rate of 98.2% of capacity 
which is in striking contrast to the 7,- 
044,565 tons produced in May, 1941, 
when the operating rate of capacity was 
98.5%. Total production for the first 
five months of 1942 was 35,548,092 tons 
against 35,075,453 tons for the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 





COTTON CONSUMPTION 
(Thousands of bales) 


Cotton consumption, according to 
first reports, shows that a new record 
was set in May when 1,050,000 bales 
were consumed and surpasses the pre- 
vious all-time high of 998,754 bales, con- 
sumed during April, and brings the total 
for the ten months of the current season 
to more than nine and a quarter million 
bales or more than 16% larger than the 
7,900,000 bales consumed in the cor- 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Adjusted Index 1935-39=100) 


responding period last season. It is also 
over four million bales larger than the 
ten-year average of 1930-1939. With the 
present mill outlook this rate of con- 
sumption is expected to continue. 


Electric power production, which 
dropped to 14.333,988,000 kw. hrs. in 
April, increased slightly during May to 
14,650,000,000 kw. hrs. in May and, 
though the longer daylight hours are of 





ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
(Billions kilowatt hours) 


some assistance in easing the burden, 
the demand for power is expected to in- 
crease substantially in the months to 
come. Evidence of this is seen in the 
average daily production which de- 





CARLOADINGS 
(Millions) 


clined only 0.6% in April from the 


March figure. 


Carloadings are estimated to have 
totaled 3,593,000 in May, an increase of 
242,000 over the final April number of 
3,501,000 cars. Though the April total 
declined less than it did in 1941, the 
May total did appear to be considerably 
less than last year. 


Crude petroleum production official 
figures show that the low production in 





CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
(Millions of barrels) 


February was maintained throughout 
March with 114,473,000 barrels pro- 
duced. In spite of that fact, preliminary 
returns for April and May indicate a 
substantial increase with 124,450,000 
barrels recorded for May production. 
Though the demand for petroleum and 





BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
(Millions of tons) 
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petroleum products has not declined, 
the effects of transportation difficulties 
are having a marked effect upon produc- 
tion. 


Bituminous coal production continues 
its upward trend, increasing the total 
output in May 351,000 tons above the 
April figure of 49 million tons. Such a 
rate of production will have to be main- 
tained, if not exceeded, if the antici- 





FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
(Adjusted index, 1923-25—=100) 


pated shortage of fuel oil for next win- 
ter materializes, for the number of 
homes and plants now converting to 
coal consumption is growing larger 
every day. 


Factory employment continued its 
almost uninterrupted rise and stood at 
137 on the 1923-1925—100 adjusted in- 
dex in May, which is an increase of 1.3 
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FACTORY PAYROLLS 
(Index, 1923-25—=100) 


points above the April mark. Total civil 
non-agricultural employment in = <April 
of 40,773,000 was 2,545,000 greater than 
in April of last year and exceeds all 
previous April records. The gain over 
the March figure was 381,000, of which 
137,000 was in the field of construction 
where federal projects are demanding 
large numbers to push current construc- 
tion to early completion. The monthly 
gain is much larger than would appear 
superficially because many industries 
show heavy unemployment due to ma- 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 


(Thousands of tons) 





SOUTHERN PINE PRODUCTION 
(Million board feet) 


terial shortages and lay-offs, pending 
plant conversion to war production. 


Factory payrolls increased similarly 
and the increase shown, according to 
preliminary reports, of 2.6 points from 
186.4 in April to 189 in May, on the 
1923-1925—100 index, is likely to be re- 
vised upward when complete returns are 
in. The gain between April, 1942, and 
April, 1941, was 51.7 points. 











FEDERAL PUBLIC DEBT 
April 30, 1942 
(Billions of Dollars) 








Structural steel booking which, with 
completion of final returns, reached 
$27,420 tons in April, the largest in 
volume of any month since 1929, de- 
clined to an estimated 255,000 tons in 
May. Shipments, on the other hand, 
which dropped to 176,894 tons in April, 
are believed to have risen only slightly 
to 185,000 tons in May. The sudden 
spurt in bookings is due to the expanded 
federal construction program. 





PUBLIC WAREHOUSE SPACE 
(% of capacity occupied) 


Southern pine production, which de- 
clined slightly in April from the 7S7 
million board feet in March, rose again 
during May to 794 million board feet. 
Though this is still well above the cor- 
responding figures for 1941, it is still 
below the high total reached in Janu- 
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ary. AS cantonment and similar con- 
struction gets under way southern pine 
production is expected to increase. 


Public warehouse space occupied 
continues well above the expected 
amount with 84.30 reported as occu- 
pied during May, and even this figure 
may be revised upward when final re- 
turns are in as was done in March when 
the total reached 85% of the space occu- 
pied. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
(Adjusted index, 1923-25100) 


Retail trade, as reflected by depart- 
ment store sales on the 1923-1925—100 
adjusted index, rose slightly during 
May to 118.3 against 117 in April. The 
new federal rules governing charge ac- 
counts and time payments however are 
expected to lower future retail sales. 
Total retail sales in April amounted to 
4,465 million dollars. 


U. S. Treasury bonds’ average price, 
which rose to 110.5 in April against an 
anticipated rise to 110.5, fell back dur- 
ing May to the March average of 110.2. 
This decline however is believed to be 
only temporary and the average will rise 
slightly during the summer. 





U. S. TREASURY BONDS 
(Average price per $100 bond) 


Commercial failures remained fairly 
constant during May at 937 against 958 
in April. The latter month was not only 
well below the 1.048 recorded for March 
but the total liabilities also declined 
materially in April to 9.282.000 dollars 
from 12,011,000 dollars in’ March. 
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War Statistical Progress Report 
United States Authorized Program and Purchases 
June, 1940, to Latest Reporting Date 
Authorized Program Disbursements 


As of May 31 Asof May 31 
(In millions of dollars) 


DURCCR Ute oe eee eee See eee ewes $166,455 $30,615 
BUG, Sock sea usasya sacs seas woe eeen ay peers 84,468 13,988 
WOES Cesk sou Lae ash ee ee see oe eee es aae eee es 45,507 8,974 
[RMON 2556 SS ws sue od S Se 4s ae wee 18,410 3,433 
Other WAT ACONCICS 6.006 sco sis ccc cceseses 18,250 4,220 


(In millions of dollars) 
United States Program and Purchases as of April 30 


AMUROLISET TO RTAI oso 55.5 oi 85 06 oo 05 oe wg 2 00 see 0s $166,485 

Contracts and other commitments ...............006- $108,176 

DIMEN o> ah oak ce ea een + aaes ube oon sobies ses S$ 26,762 

Sales of War Bonds 
Cumulative, May 1041-May 1942 . 10... cc ccc c cece sscesvcsccces S$ 6,023,000,000 
CED | Ae re Ts ST Tee Tee eT eS tie Mek Reo eer eee 8 634,000,000 
BIR AION: 5.5 hou haw ese cae ween soe se6un Deu Gaeeeee 0.7% 
Federal Debt Under Statutory Limitation 
Outstanding, as: OF May Bi, 1942 oes occ ccc sseg s aiwnsns cescases $70,156,000,000 
Foreign Governmental Transactions in the United States 
Total obligations, Nov. 1939-April 30, 1942 ........... 0.0.0.0 0 ee & 4,096,000,000 
Payments on orders, Noy. 1939-April 380, 1942 2.2.0.0... 0.0... .085 § 2,974,000,000 
Plant Expansion 

Government commitments for war plant expansion, June 1940- 

Anril SO) 242* 1064 Projects ios ios scree oss oe sssenewens $12,131,000,000 
Private commitments for war plant expansion, June 1940-April 

Ue UL? Pade: 6 OT OR a I pe as Salhi § 2.574,000,000 


Employment 


% change — % inerease 
from fron 


Number — year earlier June 1940 
National labor force, April ........... ». 58,400,000 not available 
Total civil non-agricultural employment 
Ue CO ny See pan ee ae Ser 40,773,000 + 7 14 
Total farm employment, May 1, 1942 .. 10,796,000 +1 1 
Unemployment, April .................. 3,000,000 oo not available 


Public War Housing Progress 


Family Trailers Single 
Dwelling Portable Divelling 

Units and Units 

Houses 
Housing units—cumulative to May 30 

PPORTAMMBT 66ks 1004 .4.4:560.000 v0 0000s 337,505 19,787 61,484 
Construction contract awards ........ 219,870 13,845 27,396 
Available for occupancy ............. 100,909 7,814 10,863 





tion, the record for the past season 
showing 189,532 barrels of gum turpen- 
tine. Other States in order of produc- 


Annual Turpentine and 
Rosin Report 


and lacquer, floor and wall coverings, 
oils and greases, foundry supplies, ad- 
hesives and plastics, printing ink, shoe 
polish, and rubber. 

Figures on imports and exports are 
“not available for publication.” 





Southern Field Offices of 
WPB’s Contract Distri- 


bution Division 
(Continued from page 89) 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
John H. Keys, Mgr. 
485 Kennedy Building 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
D. Ek. McDuffie, Acting Mgr. 
204-6 Manson Building 
1207 Taylor Street 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
P. Ek. Shacklett, Mgr. 
909-10 James Building 
Knoxville 
W. W. Mynatt, Acting Mgr. 
204-5 Goode Building 
Memphis 
Arthur M. Field, State Dir. 
2112 Sterick Building 
Nashville 
W. G. Whitsitt, Mgr. 
1014 Stahlman Building 


TEXAS 
Dallas 
A. J. Langford, Mgr, 
Fidelity Building 


El Paso 
L. A. Wilke, Mgr. 
22” El Paso National Bank Bldg. 


Houston 
I. M. Griffin, Mer. 
C.J. Crampton, State Dir. 
Ninth Floor Electric Building 
1016 Walker Avenue 

San Antonio 
DP. Ek. Locke, Mgr. 
$16 Majestic Building 
Houston and Navarro Streets 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
J. L. Mason, Acting Mer. 
526 Dickson Building 
Richmond 
J. L. Mason, State Director 
10 South Fifth Street 


Roanoke 
J. L. Mason, Acting Mgr. 
118 Kirk Avenue, S. W. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The eighth annual naval stores report 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for the 12-month season of April 1 to 
March 31 shows production for the year 
ending March 31 totaled 548,796 fifty- 
gallon barrels of turpentine and 2,135,- 
593 five-hundred-pound barrels of rosin 
—17,545 barrels less of turpentine and 
11,272 barrels less of rosin than the year 
before. There was an increase in liquid 
“sulphate wood rosin” from 18,358 tons 
in 1940-41 to 26,887 tons in 1941-42. 

Georgia leads in naval stores produc- 
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tion are Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
the Carolinas, Louisiana and Texas. 
Georgia produced two-thirds of the crop 
of gum turpentine. 

Turpentine consumption was credited 
largely to four groups—paint, varnish 
and lacquer producers; chemical and 
pharmaceutical houses ; shoe polish and 
show materials manufacturers; and 
railroads and shipyards. The rosin went 
principally into paper sizing, soap, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, ester 
gum and synthetic resins, paint, varnish 


Charleston 
E. J. McClees, Mgr. 
John A. Kennedy, State Dir. 
24 Capital City Building 


Clarksburg 
Alex H. Cooper, Mgr. 
Empire National Bank Bldg. 


Huntington 

Frank Enslow, Mgr. 

309-11 West Virginia Building 
Wheeling 

FE. C. Drake, Mgr. 

Fidelity Building 

1025 Main Street 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL BY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


The Construction Picture Changes 


The picture of construction changes according to demand. Yes- a a a 
terday it featured buildings like these, but today the emphasis is V | iq g | ri | a 
entirely on the enormous factories and other types of construc- 

tion essential to winning the greatest production race in history. 


a 
It’s no military secret. Everybody is aware that structural steel 4 : | g e 


is playing the leading role in the construction picture of today— 


a fact that is patriotically accepted regardless of inconvenience STEEL STRUCTURES 


and the sacrifice of civilian enterprises. 


But we know the picture will change again when the important All Types 
job at hand is completed, and when it does we will be better 
prepared than ever before to take the lead in the construction 
program of tomorrow. To our nearly fifty years of structural 


steel fabricating and erecting experience will be added all the Plants: 

valuable experience gained today. New ideas are being advanced 

and improved methods developed that will mean structural de- Roanoke, Va. 

signs of greater utility, convenience and economy. This accumu- Birmingham, Ala. 

lated know-how will be yours in Virginia Bridge engineering, aa 
fabricating and erecting service. Memphis, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
(South’s Largest Structural Steel Fabricator) 
Roanoke Birmingham Atlanta Memphis New York Dallas 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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WPB Helps Manufacturers 
Borrow $54,476,358 
In May 


The Bureau of Finance of the War 
Production Board reports that during 
the month of May it assisted manufac- 
turers engaged in war production to ob- 
tain $54,476,358 of financing from local 
banks, Federal Reserve Banks, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and 
other public and private agencies. 

This compared with $55,109,966 in the 
preceding month. This financing was 
utilized by 429 companies throughout 
the country, compared with 289 com- 
panies in April. The Bureau has repre- 
sentatives in 35 War Production Board 
field offices who give advice and as- 
sistance to firms engaged in war pro- 
duction or seeking war orders. It 
makes no loans itself but directs quali- 
fied firms to public and private agencies 
that do. Representatives in the South 
are: 

ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 

War Production Board 

304 Rector Building 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

James J. French, Jr. 

War Production Board 

730 Lynch Building 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Clarence Knowles 

War Production Board 

Suite 150, Hurt Building 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Joseph T. Simmons 

War Production Board 

200 Todd Building 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans 

G. L. Woolley 

War Production Board 

Room 423 Canal Building 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City 

Alexander R. Silberberg 

War Production Board 

508 Mutual Bldg. 

13th and Oak Streets 

St. Louis 

R. Jewett Jones 

War Production Board 

Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 

A. P. Frierson 

War Production Board 

202-204 Goode Building 

Memphis 

St. John Waddell 

War Production Board 

2112 Sterick Building 
TEXAS 

Houston 

O. W. Jackson 

War Production Board 

1016 Walker Avenue 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston 

F. O. Lamb 

War Production Board 

Capital and Quarrier Streets 





Further Allocation of 


Materials Assured 
Another step toward strict allocation 
of scarce materials and improved con- 
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trol of inventories was taken recently 
when J. S. Knowlson, Director of In- 
dustry Operations, announced that all 
but a few classes of companies requir- 
ing more than five thousand dollars 
worth of metal for the third calendar 
quarter of 1942 must apply for priority 
assistance under the Production Re- 
quirements Plan before July 1. 

More than 10,000 companies, includ- 
ing most of those handling large war 
contracts, will be required to operate 
under Production Requirements Plan by 
the terms of a revision of Priorities 
Regulation No. 3 which will be issued 
within a few days. About 7,000 compa- 
nies are now using the plan. 

Preference ratings are assigned un- 
der the Production Requirements Plan 
only for specified quantities of ma- 
terials to be obtained during a calendar 
quarter. Major metal using plants af- 
fected by the revised regulation will not 
be permitted to use any preference rat- 
ing except ratings assigned to them by 
Production Requirements Plan during 
the third quarter of 1942. During that 
quarter they will not be allowed to ac- 
cept delivery of any scarce metal in ex- 
cess of a quota established for them 
under the plan. 

It is anticipated that only the fol- 
lowing classes of companies which will 
use more than five thousand dollars 
worth of metal in the third quarter will 
continue under existing procedures in- 
stead of under the Production Require- 
ments Plan: Producers engaged in prim- 
ary production of basic metals; distrib- 
utors; wholesalers; builders; compa- 
nies engaged in transportation: utili- 
ties, including light, heat, water and 
gas companies: mining companies and 
petroleum enterprises ; communications, 
including telephone and telegraph ; com- 
panies engaged in sewage and drainage 
operations. 

All large metal users are required to 
report their use of metal to the War 
Production Board on Form PD-275. 
Those affected by the revision § of 
Priorities Regulation No. 3 may use ex- 
actly the same information in filling out 
Production Requirements Plan applica- 
tion Form PD-25A, adding the other in- 
formation called for. 





WPB Classification System 
Will Trace Use of Materials 


A simple, uniform classification sys- 
tem which will enable the War Produc- 
tion Board to trace the flow of ma- 
terials in terms of end use, from prim- 
ary producers to finished products was 
announced recently. 

The new Allocation Classifications, to 
be used on purchase orders and reports 
to WPB, will supersede a variety of use 
Classifications now required under Ma- 
terials (“M”) orders. 

Allocation Classification symbols as 





now announced must be used on all or- 
ders placed by manufacturers, fabrica- 
tors, primary producers, etc., after June 
30, 1942, and on all such orders which 
call for deliveries after July 31, regard- 
less of when the orders are placed. To 
facilitate use of the symbols, they should 
be placed on purchase orders at an 
earlier date wherever possible. 

Purchases by retailers, and purchases 
by distributors for resale are exempt 
from the requirements, which is em- 
bodied in Priorities Regulation No. 10. 

Applications under the Production Re- 
quirements Plan for the fourth quarter 
of this year must identify the end use 
of materials for which application is 
made by means of this standard Alloca- 
tion Classification. The symbols will 
thus become a_ principal method of 
checking the requirements and distribu- 
tion of materials for war and essential 
civilian purposes. 





Atlantic Coast Line Report 


The 1941 annual report of the At-. 


lantic Coast Line Railroad Company is 
a volume replete with interesting facts 
pertaining to the operations of the road 
and its financial situation. It is the 
108th annual report of a carrier that 
has had a large part in the development 
of the eastern states of the South. 

Being such a vital part of the indus- 
trial and agricultural growth of this 
area it is of special interest to note some 
of the figures of progress the report sets 
forth. 

Net operating revenue compared with 
1940 increased $7,323,719.65 or 194.927 
and this in the face of tax increases of 
$3,100,000.00 and pay roll increases of 
$4,580,558.22 or 19.08%. 

Freight revenue for the year increased 
34.41%, and passenger revenue 50.28%. 
The number of revenue passengers car- 
ried one mile, which is the basic unit of 
passenger transportation, was 693,252,- 
065, the greatest for the road of any 
year on record. 

During the year orders were placed 
for additional new equipment costing an 
aggregate of $12,025,000 as follows: 

3 Diesel-electric 6,000 H.IP. Road 
locomotives, 

> Diesel-electric 1,000 H.P. Switch 
locomotives, 

Light Weight Steel Passenger 

Train cars, 

1,680 Box cars, 

700 Automobile Box cars, 

300 Furniture Automobile cars, 

200 Gondola cars and 

100 Phosphate cars. 

Since December 31, 1941 orders have 
been placed for other new equipment 
consisting of Diesel-electric locomotives 
and cars to cost approximately $8,- 
450,000. 

The report deals in an interesting 
way with various factors bearing upon 
general progress of the South Eastern 
section of the country, such as New 
Pipe Lines, National Defense, the $200,- 
000,000 increase in farmers income of 
the five South Eastern states. 
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New Industrial Plants and 
Expansions in the South 
(Continued from page 46) 


HOT SPRINGS—mining—National Dia- 
mond Mines, Inc., organized by R. A. Chit- 
wood and L, A. Westmoreland; develop dia- 
mond mines; will expend $100,000 on its 
lease of 120 acres near Murfreesboro. 


FLORIDA 

Pipe line—J. J. Mansfield introduced bill 
in House of Representatives, which was re- 
ferred to Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
to authorize construction of pipe line across 
northern Florida from about Port St. Joe 
to a point near Jacksonville on the St. Johns 
River; also authorizing enlargement of ex- 
isting intracoastal waterway on the Gulf 
to a depth of 12 ft. and a width of 125 ft. 
and its extension south from Corpus Christi 
to Brownsville, Tex. and easterly from 
Apalachicola Bay to St. Johns River. 

Power facilities—Federal Power Commis- 
sion declared a power emergency to exist 
in northeastern part of Florida, particu- 
larly in Alachua, Bradford, Clay, Duval, 
Putnam and Union Counties, and in order 
to meet demands of war agencies and in- 
dustries, ordered that temporary intercon- 
nections of facilities be established to bol- 
ster power supply in and around the cities 
of Jacksonville, Gainesville and Starke; in- 
terconnections and interchanges of electric 
energy ordered are: Directly between facili- 
ties of Florida Power and Light Co. and 
municipally owned electric facilities of City 
of Jacksonville; directly between facilities 
of Florida Power Corp, and municipally 
owned electric facilities of City of Gaines- 
ville; between Florida Power and Light 
Co, and municipally owned electric facili- 
ties of City of Starke, through a _ trans- 
mission line to be constructed by Clay Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, Inc.; all inter- 
connections have been approved, 

SANFORD—pipe line—War Department 
engineers, reported, studying proposal to 
build a pipe line from Tampa to Sanford. 


GEORGIA 

Assembly plant—Area’ Engineer, Bell- 
craft, received bids May 29 for foundations 
only for assembly plant: Robert & Co., 
Engrs., Atlanta; work includes grading, 
reinforced steel, cement forms; following 
are prospective estimators: Mion Construc- 
tion Co., 377 Techwood Drive, N. W.; Beers 
Construction Co., 70 Ellis St., N. E.; Mae- 
Dougald Construction Co., Hemphill Ave., 
N. W.: Smith-Pew Construction Co., 2117 
Piedmont Rd., N. E.; Griffin Construction 
Co., 452 Spring St., N. W.; H. B. Nelson 
Construction Co., Red Rock Bldg.; all At- 
lanta; Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Green- 
ville, S, C.; A, Farnell Blair, 215 Church St., 
Decatur, Ga.; Horace B, Garrett, Ashland, 
Ala.; Cornell-Young Construction Co., Ma- 
con, Ga.; Hillyer & Lovan, Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Claussen-Lawrence Construction Co., 
Augusta, Ga. 

EATONTON—creamery — Eatonton Co- 
operative Creamery, James C, Park, Mgr., 
erect $60,000 creamery, 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE — plant — Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Buffalo, New York, will erect $12,- 
000,000 airplane assembly plant on Critten- 
den Drive; G. J. Brandewiede, of St. Louis, 
Mo., will be general manager of plant. 


LOUISIANA 
SHREVEPORT—pipe line — Atlas Line 
Corp., expend $300,000 for reconditioning 
pipe line between Kilgore, Tex. and Shreve- 
port. 


MARYLAND 

Pipe line—Montgomery County Commis- 
sioners, Rockville, granted permission to 
Sinclair Refining Co., to pass an oil pipe 
line through Montgomery County in north- 
eastern tip near Fairland; not to exceed 8- 
in. in diameter; line extends from Pennsyl- 
vania through Howard, Montgomery and 
Prince Georges counties into Washington. 

BALTIMORE-—shop and powerhouse— 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. having plans and speci- 
fications revised for shop and power house, 
and will probably call for new bids in about 
1 month. 

FAIRFIELD—sub-station — Bethlehem- 
Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., received bids May 
28 for sub-station and compressor house; 
Consolidated Engineering Co., 20 E, Frank- 
lin St., Baltimore, and Irwin & Leighton, 
Inc., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa., esti- 
mating, 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY—plant—Pratt & Whitney 
division of United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, Conn., establish an $85,000,000 air- 
craft engine plant on 240-acre site north of 
Bannister Rd. and east of Holmes Rd. 

ST. JOSEPH—serum plant—Lederle Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, will operate a hog serum manufactur- 
ing plant in building now being remodeled. 

ST. LOUIS — addition — Defense Plant 
Corp., Washington, D. C., acquired tract 
with 230 frontage feet on St. Louis-San 
Francisco R. R. line for proposed $11,443,000 
addition to plant of Scullin Steel Co., 6700 
Manchester Ave, 

ST. LOUIS—addition—Keithly Construc- 
tion Co., 5029 Miami St., low bidder for ad- 
dition, N. W. corner of Spring and Rutger 
Sts., for City Pattern & Mold Co.; Emil H. 
Niemann, Archt., 3816 Shaw Ave.; brick; 1- 
story; 50 x 65 ft.; concrete foundation; 
composition roof. 

ST. LOUIS—extension—Carter Carbure- 
tor Corp., acquired site west side of Spring 
Ave. north of St. Louis Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD — cannery — Fred W. 
Graves of Jacksonville, Tex., interested in 
establishment of canning plant. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

CHARLOTTE—plant — Federal Defense 
Plant Corp., will finance construction of 
plant to be operated by U. S. Rubber Co. 

CHARLOTTE—plant—Sanderson & Por- 
ter, 1903 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, and 
New York, are engineers for proposed shell 
loading plant near Charlotte to be operated 
by U. S. Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; cost 
$10,000,000, 


OKLAHOMA 

PONCA CITY—plants — Representative 
Rizley announced that Continental Oil Co., 
acting as agent for Defense Plants Corp., a 
subsidiary of RFC will contract with pri- 
vate firms for constructing 2 plants to man- 
ufacture aviation gasoline and toluene; 
work to begin shortly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


NEWBERRY~—grain mill—Spartan Grain 
& Mill Co., 239 Gross St., Spartanburg, ac- 
quired 200-bbl, flour mill formerly owned 
by Farmers Oil Mill; storage of 50,000 bu. 
of grain is being provided; new equipment 
being installed; mill will have a daily flour 
capacity of 200 bbls. in addition to modern 
plant for mixed feed. 


TENNESSEE 

Gas pipe line—Kentucky-Tennessee Natu- 
ral Gas Corp, of Louisville, Ky., issued a 
certificate of permission to construct a 62- 
mile pipe line for natural gas to Knoxville 
and Kingsport from Knox County, Ky., gas 
fields; supply approximately 8,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas daily; estimated cost $1,500,000. 

JACKSON — processing plant — Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp., W. Hillsman, 
erect processing plant; storage plant for 
fruit. 

MEMPHIS—plant — International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, Ill, acquired a 260-acre 
tract on the Loosahatchie River, 4 miles 
from Memphis, near Highway 51, for erec- 
tion of farm machinery manufacturing 
plant; estimated cost $5,000,000; equipment 
to be manufactured will include cotton 
planting and cultivating equipment and the 
recently developed International Harvester 
cotton picker, 

MEMPHIS—plant—Caine Steel Co., L. J. 
Caine, Pres., 1820 N. Central, Chicago, I11., 
acquired 18 acres at Weakley and N. Sev- 
enth St. for erection of steel fabricating 
plant. 


TEXAS 

BEAUMONT—Generator, etc.—Teleweld, 
Inc., Beaumont, low bidder on general con- 
tract for generator building for Pennsyl- 
vania Shipyards; American Automatic 
Sprinkler Co., for sprinkler system; Haile 
& McClenden, Engrs., San Jacinto St., Hous- 
ton. 

CORPUS CHRISTI— gasoline plant—Pon- 
tiac Refining Corp., Edwin Singer, Pres., 
3400 Lawrence Drive, begin work soon on 
high octane gasoline plant; will be operated 
by Great Southern Corp., a subsidiary; 4 
recycling plants will supply raw materials 
from Stratton-Agua Dulce gas and distillate 
producing areas of Nueces county; plants 
included the Lockhart Oil Co. of Texas, 
Gulf Plains Corp. and Coastal Recycling 
Corp.; these plants have awarded contracts 
for construction of butane recovery addi- 
tions and installations at their plants; a 40- 
mile, 4-in, butane line from central recycling 
area will serve the proposed plant. 

DONNA—addition—Taormina Corp., con- 
struct processing plant addition, 225 S. 9th 
St.; 1-story; structural clay tile; composi- 
tion roof; concrete floor slabs, 

HOUSTON—plant—U. S. Engineers will 
handle all contracts on building, founda- 
tions and installation of equipment for ex- 
pansion program for Texas Electric Steel 
Casting Co., Tom Shartle, Pres.; cost of 
buildings, $65,000; company will purchase 
all machinery and equipment at cost of 
$600,000. 

LONGVIEW —expansion—Madaras Steel 
Corporation of Texas, reported, have funds 
available for completion and expansion of 
steel plant. 

PHARR—Mock-Tex Produce Co., D. Me- 
Lendon, erect packing plant, 43 State St.; 
1-story; frame and sheet metal; metal sides 
and roof. 

PORT ARTHUR—plant—Cities Service 
Oil Co., granted $18,000,000 in Federal aid 
for construction of plant. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
HUNTINGTON — expansion — Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., Robt. C. Stanley, Pres., 
Guyan River Rd., plans $3,000,000 expendi- 
ture for producing special material, 


SOUTH 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., will design, build and operate 2 
plants for manufacture ingredients of syn- 
thetic rubber; to be located in Southwest. 

House Rivers and Harbor Committee ap- 
proved measure designed to relieve oil 
shortage through connection of East Coast 
and Gulf of Mexico inland waterway sys- 
tems and through construction of pipe line 
across portion of Florida; bill authorizes 
an appropriation of $144,000,000 for con- 
struction and for deepening and widening 
of the gulf system; pipeline estimated to 
cost $10,000,000 would start from Port St. 
Joe, Fla., with terminus at Jacksonville. 

Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes will submit 
to War Production Board a third applica- 
tion for priorities on metal needed for con- 
struction of proposed 1500 mile pipeline 
from Texas to New York-Philadelphia area; 
line will be owned by several oil companies ; 
estimated cost $80,000,000. 

Plantation Pipe Line Co., Charles Younts, 
Atlanta, Ga., Pres., has Federal approval for 
several hundred miles of extensions and ad- 
ditional pumping equipment to increase 
daily capacity by 30,000 bbls.; will use 
second-hand pipe and install second hand 
pumps; line will be extended from southern 
terminal at Baton Rouge, La. to East Texas 
oil production fields and from northern 
terminal at Greensboro, N. C., to Norfolk, 
Va. 





WORTHINGTON MACHINERY— 

Booklet—devoted to Worthington Multiple 

Pressure Reducing Orifice for service in 

boiler feed by-pass lines. 

Bulletin L-675-B1—illustrating and describ- 

ing Worthington Feather Valve Compres- 

sors, 75 to 3000 horsepower—horizontal 

i motor driven, direct connected and 
velted. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 
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Equipment 


Asbestos Protective Suit 


Designed to provide instant and com- 
plete protection against flame hazards in 
emergency, a One-Piece Asbestos Protec- 
tive Suit is announced by Mine Safety 
Appliances Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
suit consists of an upper-and-lower du- 
rable asbestos garment securely sewed to- 
gether, with helmet, gloves and boots at- 





One-Piece Asbestos Protective Suit 


tached to completely enclose and protect 
the wearer. The unit prevents the entry 
of flames, insulates against heat, guards 
the head from or by falling or flying 
material. The M. A. Asbestos-Protec- 
tive Suit is made in an universal size 
only, with tabs at each side and back to 
adjust length. 





Special Pumps For Small Plants 
and Towns 


Dangers of incendiary bombs have 
brought a keener sense to home owners, 
factory managers and municipal officials 
of the importance of ever-ready pumping 
equipment in case of fire. Fire pumping 
units recently developed by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, IIL, now afford 
small plants and towns adequate fire 
protection at a moderate cost. One of 
these units is composed of a 4-inch Figure 
5813 F-M fire pump driven by a Ford- 
Mercury engine. Turning at 2500 RPM, 
this drive is of sufficient speed to be 
direct connected, eliminating the expense 
of gear drive necessitated when a slow 
speed engine is connected to a high speed 
pump. 

Fairbanks-Morse has also developed a 
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portable pumping unit for a variety of 
services—municipal and otherwise. This 
is a 2-inth non-clogging F-M sludge pump 
direct connected to a 3 H.P. F-M splash- 
proof motor and mounted on a standard 


warehouse truck with 8-inch rubber-tired 








Four-inch Figure 5813 F-M Fire Pump 


wheels. The pump is primed by means of 
a hand-operated — bracket-type |= pump 
mounted on the truck platform with its 
suction connected to the top of the volute 
through a *4-inch pipe line equipped with 
a shut-off valve. Such a unit may be 
used with other F-M pumps as well as 
with the sludge pump. 





Self-Aligning Idler Makes 
Conveyor Belts Last Longer 


Designed to keep the belt central on its 
supporting idlers and thus make conveyor 
belts last longer, a new self-aligning idler 
for flat conveyor belts, both return and 
carrying, has been announced by the 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Operation is sensitive and instantaneous. 
If the conveyor belt runs to one side for 
any reason, it has a tendency to swivel 
the idler in a horizontal plane, and if this 
in itself is not sufficient to cause the idler 
to swing enough to force the belt to throw 
back immediately, the belt will continue 
traveling to one side until it contacts the 
counterweighted end = disc, which is 
slightly larger in diameter than the idler 
roll. Contact with the counterweight 
tends to rotate it, but since it is a counter- 





Self-Aligning Belt Idler 


weight it resists this tendency to rotate 
and produces a counterforce on the idler. 
This causes the idler to swivel rapidly, 
throwing the idler more out of line which 
then immediately forces the belt to swing 
back the other way. REX flat belt self- 
aligning idlers are sturdily built units, 
using the same principle of construction 
as the REX self-aligning troughing idlers 
that have operated so successfully. Chain 
Belt makes a complete line of anti-fric- 
tion bearing belt idlers, with a size and 
type for every belt-conveying need. 


Steel Insulated Guard-House for 







Defense Plants 


For the protection 


of 


anti-sabotaze 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


plant guards, The Edwards Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced 
a new steel insulated guard house which 
is now being used in a large number of 
plants having Army and Navy contracts, 
Made in two standard sizes—48 inches by 
48 inches square, and 54 inches by 54 
inches square, with a ceiling height of 6 
feet, guard house is in use 
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Steel Insulated Guard House 


at important utilities, Army and Navy 
Ordnance plants, machine tool factories, 
and all types of defense industries. It is 
of heavy arc-welded steel construction, 
completely assembled. Wall surfaces and 
ceiling are insulated and mounted on a 
heavy wood floor. The unit has four-way 
vision, bronze Yale cylinder lock, utility 
shelf, and one shop-coat of battleship 
gray paint. It is easily portable, storm 
and fireproof, and is declared to offer ade- 
quate protection. 





Metal Working Machinery 
Output Increased 60 
Percent 


The value of new machine tools, 
presses and other metal working ma- 
chinery shipped during April was $114.- 
100,000. Shipments of machine tools 
alone amounted to 25,415 units, with a 
total value of $103,364,496. During 
March, 24,300 units, valued at $98,358,- 
399 were shipped. 

Production of metal working machin- 
ery has reached a rate of more than 
$1,300,000,000 a year and is steadily on 
the increase. Last year the value of 
metal working machinery was about 
$840,000,000 and the present going rate 
represents an increase of more than 60 
percent. 

Compared with the same month of 
last year, the Apri] value for all metal 
working machinery is an increase of 72 
percent. 

On the basis of comparable companies 
which reported during March and April, 
the value for the latter month repre- 
sents a 5 per cent increase. On a per 
day comparison between the two 
months, April represents an increase of 
8 percent. 
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Industrial News 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
Receives Navy “E” Award 

In an interesting presentation program held 
in the Company’s plant at Columbus, Ohio, 
May 12, The = y Manufacturing Company 
received the Navy “E” Award for production 
achievement. The presentation was made by 
Captain Robert Henderson, USN, Retired, in 
an appropriate address, and the acceptance 
speech was made by Robert W. Gillespie, 
President, The Jeffrey eng managed Com- 
pany. Presentation of the Navy “E” Insignia 
was made by Commander G) H. Bowman, 
USN-Retired, and the acceptance speech for 
the employees was made by O. R. “Dick” 
Ehret, who has had 65 years’ service with 
the company. A response was made by H. 
W. DeBruin, Vice President in Charge of 
Manufacture. 





Porter Company Plans Expansion 

President T. M. Evans of H. K. Porter 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that his 
company plans to open a plant at Blairsville, 
Pa., for the expansion of its facilities in the 
war effort. It is anticipated that when the 
plant is in full operation it will employ be- 
tween 150 and 200 men. Regular products of 
the company include locomotives and a com- 
plete line of chemical processing equipment. 


Equipment Corporation of America | 


Expansion 


Executing the second part of an expansion 
program necessitated by war needs, the 
Equipment Corporation of America, Chicago, 
Ill., has purchased a 250-foot brick building 
adjacent to its present properties in Chicago. 
The building will be used to house rebuilt 
construction equipment. The Equipment Cor- 
poration of America is among the largest 
national organizations for rebuilding and 
marketing construction equipment. In addi- 
tion to its Chicago facilities, it owns and 
operates plants in Philadelphia and = Pitts- 
burgh. 


Post Made General Sales Manager 
Industrial Finishes of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company 


Herschel E. Post, manager of the paint 
factory at Houston, Te , of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
industrial finishes of the company, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh. John A. Hanley, 
production manager, temporarily will manage 
the Houston plant. 






Helms Made General Manager of 


Sales of Berger Manufacturing 
Division of Republic Steel 


R. W. Helms has been appointed General 
Manager of Sales of Berger Manufacturing 
Division of tepublic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Born in Texas, Mr. Helms 
was graduated in 1921 from the School of 
Commerce, University of Texas, with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Business Administration. 
Before graduating, he served in the Air Corps 
and Field Artillery of the first World War. 


Belmont Iron Works President 
Receives Honorary Degree 


Joseph Grundy Shryock, President and 
Chief Engineer of the Belmont Iron Works, 
structural steel engineers, Philadelphia, was 
the recipient of an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science in’ Engineering at the Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, Chester, Pa., May 19. 
Mr. Shryock was graduated from the college 
in 1900. 


Expanding Use of Diesel Engines 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, manufacturers of Diesel en- 
gines is one of the oldest engine building or- 
ganizations in the United States. 

Since 1923, when the first Commercial Diesel 
locomotive was put into service in this coun- 
try, the economical superiority of the unit 
has been further attested by the very small 
number of parts replacements or servicing 
required. In addition to their highly in- 
creased favor for railroad usage, Diesel en- 
gines are becoming more and more popular 
in the petroleum and gas industries, forestry 
and wood industries, fishing and marine in- 
dustries, mining and quarrying industries, 
central power station usage, municipal utili- 
ties, general m: inufacturing, public buildings 
and institutions, and in the construction fields. 
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- AMERICAN MONORAIL: 


EQUIPMENT 


MERICAN MONORAIL Overhead Handling Systems play 
a vital part in speeding up production in hundreds of plants 
working on war materials. 


American MonoRail Equipment relieves men from lifting and 
carrying and enables them to give full time to production— 
keeps materials and products on scheduled routes, without 
congestion, delay and damage in transit. 


American MonoRail Equipment is engineered to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of each problem. Supplied for manual, 
electric, or automatic operation. There is no delay or shut- 
down during installation. Let an American MonoRail Engineer 
show you how it can be done in your plant. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13118 ATHENS AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


















© Easy movement of 
hard-to-handle loads 
on a simple power 
operated MonoRail 
crane. 


®Special double 
bridge crane with 
swivel features for 
quick removal and 
quenching annealing 
pots. 





WRITE FOR Blue Book 
illustrating hundreds of 
MonoRail installations. 


The complete facilities of our 
engineering staff are at the 
fe bp ofos-f- 0 Mod aE-S ab amotobaahol-bab emma dat-sba 
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buildings. This service is yours 


TO BUILD for the asking. 
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Trade Literalure 





PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS— 


Bulletin W-312-B2C—Illustrating and de- 
scribing Worthington Centrifugal Pumps, 
single-stage volute, Type L, Nos. 3 to 6, 


capacities to 2000 G.P.M., heads to 300 feet; 
Specification L-640-S2, for use with Bulletin 
L-611-B8A — illustrating and describing 
Worthington single horizontal, single stage 
compressors, Types HB and HS, 9-inch, 
11-inch, and 13-inch stroke, equipped with 
Feather valves, tapered roller bearings, 
motor and steam driven. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 

tion, Harrison, N. J. 


“Helping Industry Help America’’—A booklet 
issued by Sun Oil Company, 1608 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., presents actual 
case histories of how engineering service in 
applying petroleum products in metal work- 
ing, general lubrication, processing, min- 
ing, textile manufacturing and other opera- 
tions is helping American industry produce 
more. The publication should be helpful 
to industrial executives, plant production 
men, and shop superintendents. 


“Let’s Write Good Letters’—Under the fore- 
going title, this book, like its predecessor, 
“Making Letters Talk Business,” was pub- 
lished to aid Armco employees write better 
letters. It should be helpful to executive 
and stenographer, transcriber and corres- 
pondent. Special sections are devoted to 
words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, or- 
ganization of thought, sales letters, prac- 
tical suggestions for office employees, 
managers and beginning stenographers, 
essential English, mechanics of punctua- 
tion, and report writing. The book is priced 
at $1.00 per copy, plus a sales tax of 3 per 
cent in Ohio, and may be ordered only from 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 703 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


GAS AND OIL BURNER— 
Folder No. 203—illustrating and describing 
improved Peabody he gas and oil 
burner, Types A and I 
Peabody Engineering C rarporation, oSO Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 


ELECTRONIC WELDING TIMER— 
Booklet B-3079—6 pages, illustrating and 
describing sequence and automatic weld 
timers, claimed to increase weld produc- 
tion and reduce outage time; presents ap- 
plication information and special design 
features, also diagrams showing complete 
sequence of operation in pulsation welding 
and how the electronic timer and other 
controls fit into the average resistance weld- 
ing circuit. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Department 7-N- 


Pp 


burgh, Pa. 


and Manufacturing 
20, East Pitts- 


SPEEDING THE VICTORY PROGRAM— 
Fostoria “Flashes” Nos. 442 and 542—ofli- 
cial publications which should be interest- 
ing to industrialists and plant executives 
who are seeking new and better production 


methods for solving some “bottleneck” 
problems. 
The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corporation, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 
STANDARD MORSE TAPER LIVE CEN- 
TERS— 
Catalog—4 pages, illustrating and describ- 


taper live centers. 
o224 Third Ave., 


ing standard Morse 
Sturdimatic Tool Co., 
troit, Mich. 


De- 


WOVEN WIRE AND WIRE CLOTH 
PRODUCTS— 
Catalog C—Illustrating and = describing 


Newark woven wire screen and wire cloth 


products, 116 pages. The publication pre- 
sents a glossary of wire cloth terms, in- 
formation as to selection, ordering and 


testing wire cloth, how to calculate weight, 


space screens, space and mesh cloth, gal- 
vanized wire cloth, backing cloths, cen- 


trifugal cloths, ete. 
Newark Wire Cloth C ompany, 
ona Ave, Newark, J. 


351-365 Ver- 


BRASS, BRONZE AND IRON ALLOYS— 
Engineering Reference Catalog—illustrated, 
presenting details concerning P4M-G, a 
silicate bronze made without tin, and the 
composition, application and physical 
properties of 31 other alloys; publication 
pictures products made of Cramp alloys, 
describes effects of various elements on 
iron and discusses terms used in materials 
testing. 

Cramp Brass and Iron Foundries, Division 
of The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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PRACTICAL ARC WELDING— 
Book—"‘Lessons in Practical Arc Welding” 
by Chaffee, 188 pages, paper cover, contain- 
ing complete series of 41 are welding les- 
sons offered at Hobart Trade School; priced 
at 75 cents per copy, with special prices to 
schools. 

Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, Ohio. 

“FAIRPRENE” CEMENTS AND CAULK- 
ING COMPOU NDS 

Technical Service 








Manual — “ ‘Fairprene’ 
Cement, a New Industrial Adhesive,’ de- 
voted to “Fairprene’ Cements and Caulking 
Compounds, described as unvuleanized syn- 
thetic elastic compositions, dispersed in a 
suitable solvent, which contain either the 
activating ingredients for vulcanization 
with heat, or are so formulated that vul- 
canization will take place at atmospheric 
temperatures with the addition of a solu- 
tion of activating ingredients. 

E. If. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 

“Fabrikoid’ Division, Fairfield, Conn. 


AUTOMATIC RETRACTABLE OIL OR GAS 
IGNITION SYSTEM— 
Folder—illustrating and describing the 
Enco Automatic Retractable Oil or Gas Ig- 
nition System for lighting off pulverized 
coal with remote control. 

The Engineer Company, 75 West St., 
York, N. Y. 


New 


“Fifty Years of Chemical Progress’—A 4S- 
page booklet commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of The Mathieson Alkali Works, 


Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
The booklet traces the growth of the Mathie- 
son organization and describes the com- 


pany’s major developments. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP PRECISION IN- 
STRUMENTS— 

Official Publication—‘*Modern 
1942 Spring Edition, presenting 
Leeds & Northrup instruments, 
and heat-treating methods. 
Leeds & Northrup Company, 4901 Stenton 

Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Precision,” 
news of 
controls 


LINK-BELT BULK-FLO ELEVATOR- 
ri ONVEYOR— 

Catalog and Data Book No. 2075—IIlustrat- 
ing and describing the Link-Belt Bulk-Flo 
elevator-conveyor, including two new sizes; 
power formulae and other engineering 
data have also been added; book contains 
diagrams showing paths of operation, gives 
long list of materials that can be handled, 
and contains illustrated case studies, with 
tables of sizes, capacities, dimensions, ete. 
Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 


PUMPS FOR THE FARMER— 
Poster—designed to promote the use 
running water for helping the farmer 
meet war production quotas. 

The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. 


of 
to 


TEMPERATURE INDICATORS— 
Bulletin No. A-305—Presenting the 
plete line of Foxboro Potentiometer 
perature Indicators and = Indicating 
sistance Thermometers. 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 


com- 
Tem? 
Re- 


Mass. 


ALVES FOR BOILER ROOM SERVICE— 
Bulletin E-100—32 pages, illustrating and 
describing Eve rls isting  quick-operating 
valves for blow-off water columns and other 
boiler room. services. 


< 


Everlasting ~~ Company, 49 Fisk St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Mines Register—This edition of the Mines 


Register, successor to The Mines Handbook 
and The Copper Handbook, describing the 
non-ferrous metal mining companies in the 
Western Hemisphere, is the twenty-first 
volume and a complete revision of Volume 
XX published in 1940. 

The book contains descriptions of ap- 
proximately 4,000 active mining companies 
and lists more than 22,000 inactive mines. 
Active mines have been listed in a special 
section, according to their geographical 
location, and some of the leading non- 
ferrous mines in various parts of the world 
are also treated in a special section. 

Other features of the edition are a statis- 
tical section on non-ferrous metals; alpha- 
hetically arranged list of officers and direc- 
tors and companies with which they are 
connected; alphabetical list of consulting 
and mining engineers, superintendents and 
purchasing agents, and their compaies ; 
special section devoted to security prices of 
mining companies listed on import: ant ex- 
changes in the United States and Canada; 
buyers’ guide; equipment and supplies sec- 
tion, and other features. 

Published by the Atlas Publishing Com- 
pany, 133 West 21st Street, New York City, 
the book contains 742 pages and is priced 
at $15.00 postpaid. 





New Aluminum Plants 
Start Operations 


Three new Government-owned alumi- 
num plants have started operations so 
far this month, a fourth is expected to 
begin production early in June and the 
entire first expansion program of seven 
plants will be in production by August 
1. 

All seven plants will be completed 
ahead of schedule. The first two were 
finished in six months, as compared to a 
normal building time of eleven months. 
The plants will get into full production 
from 60 to 120 days after completion, 
depending upon size. 

The completed plants are located in 
Oregon, Washington and New York. The 
Alabama plant will be completed next, 
followed by others in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia and a second plant in Washing- 
ton, in that order. All were built for 
the Government by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, which also will op- 
erate the plants. 

Plants in the second expansion pro- 
gram, also of 640 million pounds an- 
nual capacity, will start coming in 
about December of this year. The flow 
of aluminum metal is expected to in- 
crease every month from now on until 
the early part of 1943 when the entire 
aluminum capacity as planned by WPI 
will be operating at its peak. 

“Southern Pine Garages” —A new revised edi 


tion is now being distributed by lumber 
dealers, according to H. C. Berekes, Secre- 


tary-Manager of the Southern Pine Associa 
The book features 
car designs 


tion, New Orleans, La. 
nine garage plans, four single-¢ 
and five two-car garages, 


<t 










CONTRACTORS’ SUPPLY DEAL- 
ERS in every state sell the 
Fulton line. Specify SHUREDRY 
and FULTEX Tents, Tarpaulins, 
and Windbreaks — anything 
made of canvas. Also Fulco 
Road Mats and Burlap. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, ask 
our nearest plant for catalog 


rite. for Prices 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers 1870 
St. Louis Dallas Minneapolis 
New Orleans _ Kansas City, Kan. 












since 


Atlanta 
New York 
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VITRIFIED CLAY IS A. 
| * VERSATILE MATERIAL 


4 «Tt can be used in 
|. place of many scarce and 
_*® priority rated materials! 


xk &* « &* *&* * * 


City officials and engineers all over the south 
know the high quality of SOUTHERN CLAY PIPE. 
They have depended upon it for twenty-five, fifty, 
seventy-five and up to a hundred years. In the 
present National Emergency where army camps 
have been built on the site of World War | canton- 
ments, engineers are finding that the original vitri- 
fied clay sewers are in perfect condition and 
ready to use. 


SOUTHERN 


First National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


We're 


CLAY PIPE 





ready to ship 





to you! (__ 














If you are planning a new sewer system or high- 
way drainage layout or if you need clay pipe or f 
clay products in the place of a priority rated 
material, we are ready to serve you. Our engi- 
neering staff will be pleased to cooperate with 
you in the development of new products. 


SEND FOR THIS 

FREE BOOK! [Rar 
“Sewer Facts” is a complete outline of drainage procedure Sey 
SoU 












together with helpful facts and tables which will be sent 
to you upon your request. Write for it. 


CLAY PIPE 




















IF you are interested in purchasing land on the 
East Coast of Florida for a home, grove, farm- 
ing or grazing, Write— 


MODEL LAND COMPANY 


Flagler System St. Augustine, Florida 








POWER PLANTS--- WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











We have helped 


many businesses that have brought 
us their financial problems. 





Correspondence invited. 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 


GWYNN CROWTHER, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





INDUSTRIAL 
SURVEYS 

in the | 
Seaboard Southeast 


FOR MANY YEARS we have helped indus- 
try by furnishing reliable surveys on indus- 
trial locations in the Seaboard Southeast. 


IN RECENT MONTHS we have assisted | 
numerous Government agencies by supply- | 
ing authentic reports on various parts of our 1 
territory. || 


OUR PRIME OBJECTIVE:—To contribute to | 
our Country's war effort in every possible 
way. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


SEABOARD | 
AIR LINE RAILWAY | 
WARREN T. WHITE | 


General Industrial A gent | 


Norfolk, Va. 
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New Priorities 
(Continued from page 36) 


for military and lend-lease consumption 
takes precedence over can-sized prefer- 
ence. M-86-b orders canners to set aside 
for the government their entire 1942 
pack of salmon, sardines, Atlantic her- 
ring and mackerel. 


Freight Cars—L-97-a-1 Amend. #1 
provides that producers may accept de- 
liveries of parts and materials from sup- 
pliers if they are not subject to other 
rated orders. : 


Fuel—L-70 Amend. #2 reduces gaso- 
line deliveries in 17 Eastern states and 
District of Columbia; also 50% cut in 
deliveries effective June 1 in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and complete cut of de- 
liveries in restricted areas for racing 
cars and racing motor boats. L-56 as 
amended restricts deliveries for use in 
space and central heating, coal spray- 
ing and operation of domestic and com- 
mercial water heating equipment. M- 
144 cancels all preference ratings as- 
signed to fuel oil purchases. 


Glass Containers—L-103 (Amend. #1 
of Sched. B) prohibits manufacture of 
containers which cannot be returned to 
breweries for refilling. Effective July 1. 


Goatskins, Kidskins and Cabrettas— 
M-114 Amend. 2 limits the amount 
that may be put into process by any 
tanner during June and July to a total 
of 140% (or an average of 70% for 
each month) of the average processed in 
the same period of 1941. 


Goose and Duck Feathers — M-102 
Amend. #1 imposes allocations on sales, 
deliveries and use. 

Hand Truecks—lL-111 eliminates all 
but the most essential uses of rubber 
tires on hand trucks. Use form PD-486. 





Horsehide — M-141 places complete 
control over horsehide fronts which can 
be made into leather suitable for mili- 
tary garments. 





Imports — M-63 Amend. #5 adds to 
list of materials restricted from private 
importation. M-63 Amend. #6 adds to 
commodities on list A and places all oil 
imports under control. 


Indiana Kyanite—M-148 conserves 
supply by directing distribution. Use 
form PD-466. 


Industrial Equipment — L-123 places 
restrictions on acceptance of orders for, 
and production and distribution of gen- 
eral industrial equipment. 


Industrial Machinery — L-83 as 
amended adds three groups of ma- 
chinery—dairy, coffee grinding and food 
slicing and grinding—to 14 classes of 
original order. Amend. #1 to L-83 as 
amended limits dairy, coffee grinding, 
and food slicing and grinding machinery 
to that of one horsepower or over. 








Instruments—L-134 restricts manu- 
facture, sale and delivery of instru- 
ments end or instrument connection, 
control valve, regulator, or safety valve 
except on rating of A-10 or higher. 


Istle—M-138 restricts use of raw istle 
to brushes, twine and cordage, and for 
padding on orders rated above A-2. 

Jute and Jute Products—M-70 Amend. 
#3 places restrictions on use of jute for 
making rugs, carpets and linoleum for 
civilian use; use form PD-222-B. This 
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amendment has been relaxed by tele- 
gram to permit manufacturers to use 
jute and jute carpet yarns in process in 
their mills. 


Kapok — M-85 Amend. #2 prohibits 
use as insulation for industrial re- 
frigeration and_ stuffing for civilian 
maritime equipment and assigns A-2 
rating to government orders. 


Kitchen and Household Articles — 
30 Amend, #2 removes restrictions on 
wood or paperboard coat hangers if 
sole scarce material content is steel 
wire hook. Also adds restrictions on 
use of joining hardware. 


Laundry, Dry Cleaning and Pressing 
Machinery—L-91 as amended places 
control over manufacture, sale and use 
of new equipment. Manufacture pro- 
hibited after May 15. Does not apply to 
repair or maintenance of existing equip- 
ment. Use forms PD-418, 419, 25a and 
25. 

Laurie Acid Oils—M-G60 Amend. #1 
permits manufacturers to use in June 
and July 50% of the amount used in 
corresponding month of 1941 and 25% 
in August and September. 


Lawn Mowers — 1-67 Amend. #1 
allows manufacturers to use iron and 
steel fabricated prior to March 31 which 
cannot be used for any other purpose. 


Lead—M-38-h sets the lead pool for 
May at 15% of the March production, 
and M-38-i also sets at 15% the pool for 
June production. 


Leather, Sole—M-SO as amended 5- 
22-42 places restrictions on cutters re- 
garding sales, deliveries and use of re- 
served cut stock. Those affected must 
file reports. 


Lumber—I.-121 freezes sales and de- 
liveries by large producers of construc- 
tion softwood for 60 days, effective May 
15, except to meet needs of Army, Navy 
and Maritime Commission: use forms 
PD-3, 3A, 4, 423. M-122 imposes drastie 
restrictions on delivery and use of those 
varieties of mahogany suitable for 
combat aircraft and other military pur- 
poses. 


Metal Household Furniture — 1-62 
Amend. #2 permits use of iron and steel 
in manufacturers’ inventories which 
consists of parts so processed as to be 
worthless for any other purpose. 


Metal Plastering Bases and Acces- 
sories — L-59 Amend. #1 removes per- 
mission to produce items for war con- 
tracts in addition to established quotas. 


Mica — M-101 as amended prohibits 
use of “strategic mica” after June 1 for 
Army and Navy products unless they are 
implements of war and none may be 
used for any product after July 1 unless 
specifically authorized by WPB. 

Mines—Amend. #2 to P-56 as amend- 
ed 3-2-42 eliminates special reference to 
gold and silver mines from original 
order. 


Molasses — Amend. #1 to M-54 as 
amended 3-27-42 removes restrictions 
on producers and importers deliveries 
to bulk wholesalers ; use forms PD-456, 
457 and 458. Amend. #2 to M-54 as 
amended 3-27-42 gives farmers permis- 
sion to acquire an amount equal to their 
purchase in the corresponding quarter 
for year ending June 30, 1941. 


Motor Trucks, Trailers and Passen- 
ger Carriers — P-54 (Amend. #4 and 
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Exten. #6) amends and extends original 
order and assigns an A-3 rating; use 
form PD-25a. M-100 Amend. #1 modi- 
fies the New Commercial Motor Vehicle 
rationing program so that government 
war agencies can obtain trucks without 
special permits when trucks are built 
to order for them. 


Musical Instruments — L-37-a freezes 
present stocks of 27 different band in- 
struments in hands of makers, jobbers 
and wholesalers, Also limits or stops 
production of most instruments between 
now and July 31 after which production 
of all instruments containing more than 
10% by weight of critical materials must 
cease. 


Naphthenices and Naphthenic Acid— 
M-142 places use under strict alloca- 
tion control; use forms PD-438 and 439. 
M-105 puts naphthalene distribution 
under rigid allocation control effective 
June 1; use forms PD-434 and 435. 


Office Machinery—L-54-b Amend. #2 
modifies distribution restrictions to en- 
able dealers to return new equipment to 
manufacturers willing to accept it. 


Outboard Motors and Parts—L-s80 
Amend. #1 permits sale or lease of 
motors of six horsepower or more to 
specified government agencies. 


Passenger Carriers—L-101 places re- 
strictions on delivery of passenger car- 
riers. Production and delivery to be 
maintained by WPB. 


Pencils — L-113 prohibits use of any 
metal except limited amounts of iron 
or steel in manufacture. L-113 Amend. 
#2 permits until July 1 the use of any 
pigments or furnishing materials which 
manufacturers of wood cased pencils 
have in stock. 


Petroleum—M-150 restricts placing of 
orders, deliveries and use of aromatic 
solvents petroleum. M-6S Amend. #4 
provides for deliveries of oil industry 
materials between persons in U. S. and 
Possessions and Canada but not else- 
where. M-6S8-c as amended 3-23-42 super- 
cedes Int. #1 of order issued Feb. 7, 
1942. 


Phosphate Rock — M-149 removes in- 
ventory restrictoins to permit consum- 
ers to take advantage of any available 
transportation facilities. 


Pigments, Zine Sulphide — M-128 
establishes a monthly producers’ pool 
from which orders will be filled. Pro- 
duction, other than that set aside may 
be sold without restriction. Exports 
prohibited unless specifically authorized. 


Pistols, Rifles and Shotguns — L-60 
Amend. #1 releases for sale to public 
certain types of firearms not needed by 
the armed forces. 


Plumbing and Heating—L-42 (Sched. 
#5 Amend. #1) permits use of lead and 
zine as preserving finish on plumbing 
fixtures and trim. L-42 (Sched. #7 
Amend. #1) permits WPB to make ex- 
ceptions to schedule in meritorious 
cases. Int. #1 permits use of new 
equipment as collateral in security 
transactions with no physical move- 
ment of equipment other than for stor- 
age or warehousing; use form PD-423. 
L-79 as amended 5-23-42 removes ban 
and permits sale and delivery for 
civilian needs of any equipment with 
A-10 or higher rating. L-42 Sched. #10 
simplifies electric cellar drainers or 

(Continued on page 62 
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THE AETNA STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


| ELECTRIC 
ARC WELDED 


Structural Frame 
For 
Warehouse 
Port St. Joe, Fla. 


BETTER 
CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
LOWER COST 





























Ihe 'Quinn Standard” 
FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is Known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and used. 
Backed by over 30 years service in the hands of 
hundreds of Quinn-educated contractors, municipal de- 
partments and pipe manufacturers who know from ex- 
perience that Quinn pipe forms and Quinn mixing 
formulas combine to produce the finest concrete pipe at 
lowest cost. 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


Hand or wet process. isuilt to give mure years wu 
service—sizes for any diameter pipe from 12 to 84 
inches—tongue and groove or bell end pipe—any length. 


Quinn Medium Duty Pipe Forms 


~ making pipe 12 to 60 inches in diameter—su) 
length. 
Complete information, prices and estimates sent on 


request. 
WRITE TODAY 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS MH12"ST. BOONE. IA. 


CRUSHED STONE 


Only highest grades of crushed 
LIMESTONE AND GRANITE 


Meeting all specifications 
CAPACITY—8000 tons daily 


Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 
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Wood Preservers Since 1878 


All kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or ’ 


Q 
DU PONT es © cave 
80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POLES © CROSS ARMS ® PILING ®@ TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 




















Treating Plants—JACKSONVILLE, FLA. @ LONG ISLAND CITY,N. Y. ( 


‘EPPINGER ~> RUSSELL CO. | 
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BELMONT |RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














SAMPLES 
ON 
REQUEST 
Chemical Stoneware: 


ALL TYPES CHEMICAL BRICK AND SHAPES. 
SPIRAL, DIAPHRAGM, & RASCHIG RINGS. 


B. Mifflin Hood Company 


FOR 
LITERATURE 


Quarry Tile: 


ALL TYPES QUARRY FLOOR AND WALL TILE. 
ROOF TILE AND FACE BRICK. 








or 


R 


PLANTS: DAISY, TENN; ADAIRSVILLE, GA.; 
NORWOOD & GULF, N. C. 





OFFICES: ATLANTA, GA.; DAISY, TENN.; 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Source of Our Rubber 


(Continued from page 23) 


menaced shipping from Ceylon: 
another six per cent was endang- 
ered, 

Look at the figures and note the 
fact that the Amazon, Mexico and 
Africa, each in its best year, never 
produced more than a total of 75,- 
000 long tons. 

Take the fact that 30 years 
elapsed between the time the first 
70,000 Hevea tree seeds left Brazil 
and the time that more than 100,- 
000 long tons of rubber was pro- 
duced in the Middle East. Take the 
fact that experts say it will take 
years to increase radically the 
amount of guayule rubber. Take 
the fact that other experts say it 
will take years to turn out an ap- 
preciable amount of synthetic rub- 
ber in factories we haven't yet fin- 
ished building. Take all those 
facts, add them together and 
what’s the total? 

What this total means to the 
United States will be discussed in 
another article which will appear 
in the July MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp. 





Timber Takes Its Place In 
Construction 


(Continued from page 25) 


ing tons of needed metals for the 
war effort is the realization that 
dawns upon hundreds of thousands 


of Americans regarding the fact 
that lumber is a renewable natural 
resource — an agricultural crop 
whose trees are harvested when 
they are ripe and further, that this 
growing building material has 
been serving the needs of the coun- 
try since early colonial days. Not 
only are the lumbermen themselves 
conscious of the need for growing 
new trees and protecting that 
growth from man-made fires and 
inset attacks, but every citizen is 
appreciating more and more the 
part that our forests play in the 
economic and social welfare of 
this country. 

Lumber as a modern building 
material has been too far over- 
looked in the colleges and univer- 
sities of our country where archi- 
tects and engineers are trained for 
the design and execution of modern 
structures. By that is meant the 
fact that lumber and timber have 
not been as prominent in the cur- 
ricula of architectural and engi- 
neering schools of this country dur- 
ing the past few years. It is not the 
purpose here to endeavor to fix the 
blame for its absence on anyone. 
Rather, it is better to point out 
that the lumber industry has been 
making steady progress and that 
its use has kept pace with other 
modern materials. To supply archi- 
tectural and engineering students 
with basic training and graduates 
with comprehensive material, the 
Southern Pine Association has 


just published “A Course in Mo. 
dern Timber Engineering,” and has 
made it available to several uni- 
versities. Tulane University of 
New Orleans and the University of 
Colorado have used it as the basis 
for their course in modern timber 
design, and other colleges have giv- 
en it serious consideration. : 

So, the lumber industry has been | 
on the alert to do its full share in [ 
getting the job done for America. 
Long before Pear] Harbor, it made 
a noteworthy contribution to the 
housing of America’s army by sup- 
plying billions of feet of lum- 


ber for cantonments, barracks, 
hospitals, and other buildings 


at army posts and naval bases, 
It continues to serve the needs of 
the huge program of defense hous- 
ing, for ships, and a host of other 
uses. Its availability today testi- 
fies to the wisdom of that part of 
the industry which practiced good 
forestry in the past to assure to- 
day’s building needs and points the 
way to an extension of reforesta- 
tion for the renewal of today’s har- 
vests of the forest for tomorrow’s 
construction. 





Worthington-Gamon Meter 
Company Officers 


Harry C. Beaver, president of the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation of 
Harrison, N. J., has been elected president, 
also, of the Worthington-Gamon Meter Com- 
pany of Harrison. R. R. Anderson, treasurer 
and manager of Worthington-Gamon Meter 
Company, has been elected vice president and 
director, but will retain his office as treasurer. 














GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST, 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Geul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


















FINE GEARS = °,2!!, Materiate—an 


Spur Gears—% in. te 36 ft. in 

Bevel Gears— in. to 18 ft. in diameter 

Spiral Gears— in. to 10 ft. in diameter 

Worm gears any practical size. Racks curved 

or straight. Fast Delivery—Fair Prices 
THE EARLE GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
4719 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 

149 Broadway, ‘New York City 




















REWS f» 


You can depend oh us for 


QUALITY: EFFICIENCY-SERVICE 


SAMUEL J.SHIMERe SONS 


MiiTON, PE 
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While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and FN 
come back to us again and again. 





Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every 
room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 








The _ Southern, Hotel 
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For SUPPLY LINES... 
To) aed OL 2S a | 


For CONDENSER WATER LINES 


Oe ‘ha Ne 






J-M Transite Pipe, the modern 
asbestos-cement water carrier, 
CUTS INSTALLATION COSTS 
MINIMIZES UPKEEP 


MAINTAINS HIGH DELIVERY 
CAPACITY 


HELPS ASSURE CLEAN WATER 
For details, write for brochure 


TR-11A. Johns-Manville, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 













TRANSITE 
PIPE: 


AN ASBESTOS PRODUCT 


For efficient, economical 
industrial water lines 








15’3” O.D. x 40’ Long 
ELEVATED TANKS— PRESSURE TANKS — STEEL 
STORAGE TANKS — PROCESS TANKS — BUTANE- 
PROPANE TANKS—STANDPIPES—RETORTS—BINS 
— EXTRACTORS — BARGES — DREDGE PIPE AND 
ACCESSORIES — WELDED PIPE — RIVETED PIPE. 


General Steel Plate Construction 
designed for your requirements. 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


ps ( 
Vulcanizer 

















We now manu- 

TH facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 

all sizes for pres- 


PRODUCTS work. ‘Also other 


= Also aes 
t 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— steel’ equipment 9 
WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field 
as_ well as _ shop 
built equipment. 


Write us for infor- 


mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











CYPRESS 
2== TANKS 











IN THE THICK OF DEFENSE WORK 


Not only for private plants engaged in defense work, tw 
but for the U. S. Government itself. Both classes 
know the utility of cypress tanks. We know how to 
nie them. Wooden pipe also. Send for 

catalogue, 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 


P. 0. Box 5, Palatka, Florida 




















Section of Battery built for Lanett Mills of West Point Mfg. Co., 
West Point, Ga. 


Nickel- Clad Starch Kettles 


Fifteen starch kettles were made by us on this special 
job. These sizing kettles are made of Nickel-Clad steel 
to eliminate cracks and provide corrosion resistance. 
Monel metal agitators and heating coils were installed 
inside for greater strength, toughness, and freedom from 
contamination or discoloration of product. Welded con- 
struction throughout. 


Starch boxes, kettles, jig boxes, etc., of Nickel-Clad 
steel as well as other metals made to order. 


@ Write for “Tank Talk”—No. 20-D. 
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R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 



































Airplane Production Goes to War 
(Continued from page 20) 


production possible for an industry that had been 
dedicated to handbuilding its product. 

There was not only a change within the indus- 
try, but also one in its scope. Automobile makers 
were becoming interested in airplanes. Plans for 
new buildings more spacious than any others in 
the world began coming off drawing boards. While 
continuing to run automobiles off their regular 
production lines, the major companies took on 
substantial orders for aircraft engines, parts, sub- 
assemblies and complete planes. 

This was the “make-ready” program for the ob- 
jectives set in 1940 for this year and next year. 
Meanwhile production in existing plants in the 
aircraft industry began to rise steadily. From 561 
planes in July, 1940, the rate went to more than 
800 in December, and the total for the year was 
just over 6,000. 

In the first quarter of 1941, about 1,000 planes 
a month were produced and by September this 
figure had been doubled. For military reasons, 
exact figures later than that time are not available 
for publication, but it has been stated by Donald 
M. Nelson that three months after the start of 
war, production was 50 per cent higher than it was 
at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

As new facilities came into production and old 
ones gained new skill, the aircraft industry added 
to its fast-growing family plants that once made 


automobiles and bodies, household refrigerators, 
hardware, hydraulic control equipment, pneumatic 
tools, electric generating equipment, electrical 
equipment, rubber products, elevators, pumps, and 
railroad cars. Hundreds of subcontractors feed 
these plants the thousands of gadgets that go into 
a modern fighting plane. 

The fastest military airplane in the world with 
speed well in excess of 400 miles an hour is the 
Army’s P-38, the Lockheed “Lightning.” This low- 
wing monoplane with tricycle retractable landing 
gear and two 12-cylinder supercharged engines 
rated at 1,150 horsepower weighs about 13,500 
pounds, is armed with 37-mm cannon and 50 eali- 
ber machine guns. 

Also heavily armed with 37-mm cannon, 50 and 
30 caliber machine guns is the Bell “Airacobra,” 
P-39, a single-place, single-engine pursuit plane 
that weighs about 6,000 pounds. As a middle-alti- 
tude fighter, as well as for attack on ground tar- 
gets, this plane has no equal. 

The Republic “Thunderbolt” P-47 is the fastest 
single-engine airplane in the world. Heavily ar- 
mored and bristling with both large and small 
caliber guns, this plane has done 680 miles an hour 
in a power dive test and more than 400 miles an 
hour in level flight. It is powered by a 2,000 horse- 
power engine and has a four-blade propeller with 
a diameter of more than 12 feet. Comparable in 
weight to the P-38, the P-47 is slightly smaller in 
dimensions. Its length is 32 feet 8 inches, its height 

(Continued on page 58) 
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CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 
LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


District Sales Offices: 
431 Third Nat’l Bank Bidg., 501 Public Service Bldg., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ASHEVILLE, N. C. 














OUNT AIRY GRANITE 
Peerless Beauty and Strength 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP’N. 
Mount Alry, N.C. 








TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 
Greensboro North Carolina 


S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 











SAND—GRAVEL—BRICK 
FILTER GRAVEL 


Washed Sand and Gravel for Concrete 
Roads and Buildings 
Filter Gravel, all sizes—Building Bricks 


FRIEND & CO., INC. River St., Petersburg, Va. 
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THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 
Producers and Manufacturers of 
GEORGIA MARBLE 
TATE, GEORGIA 


Atlanta-Chicago-Cleveland-Dallas-New York 
eT ele LTT TTT Tel Te TTT 


LAMORGA 
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LYNCHBURG, VA. 











CANNING MACHINERY 


PRUITS VEGETABLES FiSh CITRUS FRUITS: ETC. 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC BALTIMORE,MD. 


wWwheive §~OR CATALDOCVUE 
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SPECIFY 
ORIGINAL SOLID CORRUGATED 
WIRE GLASS SKYLIGHTS 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 


1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 



















Ye NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY 


insulated with of 


ROCK WOOL 


In planning the modern and efficient National Guard 
Armory at Maryville, Tennessee, the architects, 
Fred Manley Associates, Knoxville, Tenn., specified 
installation of Carey Rock Wool above the ceilings, 
about two carloads of this product being used for 
the purpose. Carey Rock Wool was selected for 
this job because of its known efficiency and de- 
pendability. 

Tests by Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
and other responsible organizations certify to the 
high quality of Carey Rock Wool. You insure max- 
imum desirable results when you specify CAREY 
Insulations. Address Dept. 61 for details. 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


+ The PHILIP CAREY Mfg. Company 


In Canada: The Philip Carey Company, Ltd. Office and Factcry: Lennoxville, P. Q. 
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“Yes Sir... 


I'LL CONNECT YOU WITH 


SOUTH 2000”’ 





Since the War Between the States, 

Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., manu- 

facturers of Lyonore Metal, has in- | 
vested thousands upon thousands of 
dollars to establish its top-notch repu- 
tation as a dependable source of sup- 
ply. Conditions have changed . . . but 
Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc. remains 
the logical “first place to ask” when 
you must have sheet metals, acces- 


sories and building supplies. by 


Lyon, @hklin & @nc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















“CREOSOTED 
2a Poles; Lumber, Cross Arms, 


Cross Ties 
“Also Wolmanized Lumber - 


Decay ‘and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


“Docks for Ocean Vessels. 















































Airplane Production Goes to War 
(Continued from page 56) 


13 feet, and its wing span 41 feet. 

One of the latest Navy fighters is the Grumman 
“Wildcat,” a fast, maneuverable, single- engine 
plane. Earlier models were used by the Marines in 
the defense of Wake Island. 

The “Airacobra” and “Lightning” are flying with 
the RAF under the same names. The British call 
the Navy’s “Wildcat” the “Martlet.” The Curtiss 

“Tommyhawk,” known to the United States air 
force as the P-40, is fighting over four continents 
—with the Russians in Europe, the British in 
Africa, the Flying Tigers in Asia and the Amer- 
icans in Australia. The newer Curtiss “Kitty- 
hawk,” Brewster “Buffalo,’ Republic “Lancer,” 
and North American “Mustang” are among the 
other American-made fighters serving the United 
Nations. 

Bombers are getting increased emphasis in pro- 
duction schedules and high priority ratings this 
year for the obvious and purely military reason 
that there is a pressing need for this type of of- 
fensive plane that can carry its deadly load to 
distant targets, 

The program now in effect calls for large quanti- 
ties of four-engine bombers. These planes weigh 


and more plant space. 

It is generally agreed among military observers 
that in the heavy bomber class, the enemy has 
nothing to compare with our Boeing B-17, “Fly- 
ing Fortress,” or our Consolidated B-24. The Brit- 
ish have been using both of these four-engine bomb- 
ers for some time and have renamed the latter the 
“Liberator.” When long-distance bombing raids 
are undertaken, it can be assumed safely that 
among the RAF planes sent on the missions are 
a sizable number of these American-built craft. 
A nautical version of the B-24 is the Navy’s flying 
boat *‘Coronada.” 

In the medium bomber class, the American army 
has two different planes—the B-25 and B-26— 
whose range speed and bomb carrying ability is 
greater than any similar bomber in any other air 
force, The Martin B-26 two-engine bomber is the 
fastest medium bomber in the world. It has a 
slightly higher top speed than the B-25, made by 
North American. However, the latter bomber has 
speed nearly as great as famous foreign fighter 
planes. The Navy’s two-engine bomber is the flying 
boat “Catalina.” One of this type, on British pa- 
trol, sighted the fleeing German battleship Bis- 
marck and directed the British fleet to its position 
for the kill. 

The Army’s twin-engine light attack bomber 
A-20, designed by Douglas, is so fast the British 





use an earlier version—named the “Havoc”’—as a 
night fighter. American-built attack bombers going 
(Continued on page 65) 


nearly seven times as much as some single-engine 
fighters, and to produce them takes considerably 
more man hours, more raw materials, more engines 


WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES 


for low cost haulage 





WHITCOMB locomotives are today playing 
their part in the production of urgently needed 
raw materials and manufactured products. They 
are operating in powder plants, shipyards, 
mines, steel mills, in fact, anywhere materials 
must be moved quickly at low cost haulage. 


















Precision in the construction is the keynote to 
the high availability and low maintenance of 
WHITCOMB locomotives. This is why they 
have established a reputation for unsurpassed 
dependability in all types of service. 


THE BALDWIN , 


“or THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 





R O C H 
Lulsidany of THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS . 
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Any Metal 
Any Perforation 
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H PERFO TING 


5631 Fillmore St., Chicago—114 Liberty St., N. Y. 

















Complete Auto- 
matic Deep Well 
Mir oe Water System 
4 $2": 


[INViolUa ae); 
Self-Diling Double Gear Design 


Self-Giling, Self-Cleaning Bearings 
Compact, Rugged Construction 
Time Saving Installation 


and Service Features 
Pump Only - Plunger J AL! 
Type - Engine, Motor | 2 ” 


or Other Power - For Van { 
Wis | 


Pressure Tank or 
Gravity Service. 

Myers Self-Oiling 
deep well plunger type 
Power Pumps are de- 
signed to give users 
everything they look 
for in a deep well pump. Abundant capacity 
—dquiet operation—long life—low operation 
and maintenance costs—dependable perform- 
ance —are a few of the many reasons why 
Myers Pumps and Water Systems please dis- 
criminating users. 

Available in capacity sizes upto 5,700 GPH 

or pressure tank and gravity service — and 

for operation by electric motor, gasoline 
engine or other power. 


Also many other equally dependable plun- 
ger, ejecto and centrifugal type pumps for 
shallow and deep well operation. Write for 
catalog and prices. 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.co. 


Manufacturers of Farm Operating Equipment | 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
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PUMPS - WATER SYSTEMS 
SPRAYERS: HAY TOOLS 
DOOR HANGERS 











PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 






SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 

Metal Perforating is your assurance of 

a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 

ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





















HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Screens and grilles 
in all commercially rolled metals, 
all standard and special designs. 
Write for literature 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 
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Texas Soil Conservation 
Attracts Worldwide 
Attention 


(Continued from page 31) 


drainage basin have cooperated 
spiritedly with the technicians of 
the Soil Conservation Service, as 
well as with one another, in order 
to get complete control of waste- 
ful erosion. Today the measures 
that have been used on the land 
are effectively holding soil and 
water on the 34,000 acres of these 
174 adjoining farms. 

Standing on a high point in the 
watershed, you can see revamped 
and protected fields extending in 
an unbroken pattern as far as the 
eye can reach. Terraces to check 
the flow of water wind across the 
boundaries of two, three, and even 
half a dozen adjoining farms. 
Strips of cotton curve back and 
forth along the contour—across 
the slopes on the level—and in be- 
tween are erosion control strips 
of thickly growing grain crops, 
sorghum, Hubam clover, and blue- 
stem grass. 

With respect to production, the 
conservation work has resulted in 
an increased yield of  70-odd 
pounds of lint cotton per acre and 
about 414 bushels of corn as com- 
pared with yields obtained on 
similar farms of the locality where 
there has been no conservation 
work. The increased income has 
netted at least $2.50 per acre over 
and above that derived from sur- 
rounding non-conseryation farms. 
Not only has farm income been in- 
creased, but stream overflows do 
not rise to former high levels, and 
crop damage by floods has been 
practically eliminated. 

One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the whole job has been the 








comparatively low cost of instal- 
lation and maintenance, By build- 
ing terraces across farm  boun- 
daries, farmers in the watershed 
have been able to eliminate a large 
number of drainage outlets that 
would have been necessary if each 
farm had been treated as a sepa- 
‘ate unit without consideration of 
the needs and relationships of 
adjacent lands. Where terraces 
met on farm boundaries, a joint 
outlet was built. Each farmer 
gave half the land needed for the 
channel; and both agreed to share 
the costs of construction and up- 
keep. In the solid block of conser- 
vation-treated farms, exactly one 
hundred farms are involved in 42 
cooperative terrace outlet sys- 
tems. Most of these drain the 
water from two adjacent farms. 
gut eight of them serve three 
farms each; one handles the water 
from five farms; and one especi- 
ally big channel takes care of six 
separate holdings. 

And these joint terrace outlets 
are only the outward manifesta- 
tion of a deep-seated spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness that resides in 
North Elm Creek watershed. Prob- 
ably nowhere has there ever been a 
more impressive example of neigh- 
borhood cooperation in the solu- 
tion of a common land problem. 

Many of the farmers entered into 
signed agreements with one an- 
other for permanent maintenance 
of the cooperative work—the work 
done along waterways and gullies 
and other places affecting farms 
that touch one another. I have 
been told that such agreements, if 
recorded at the Court House, 
would become permanent attach- 
ments to the land. 

After a visit to the North Elm 
Creek area, | came away more en- 





couraged—more optimistic about 
the ability and the eagerness of 
American farm people to establish 
permanent farming systems. No 
such permanency is possible, of 
course, if the land is allowed to 
wash away. 

This same general spirit pre. 
vails in many other parts of the 
Nation, especially throughout the 
rolling lands of the cotton and to- 
bacco sections and the hilly por. 
tions of the Corn Belt, the Wheat 
Belt, and even the potato lands of 
Aroostook County, Maine. The 
1930’s may well go down in Amer- 
ican history as the decade of con- 
servation, It was during this 
period that we first started to 
study and attack the erosion prob- 
lem on a nation-wide scale. And it 
was on the 12th day of May, 1934, 
that the first great dust storm 
rolled 2000 miles across America 
from the *Dust Bowl” country just 
east of the Rockies to blot out the 
sun over the nation’s capital and 
to blow grit between the teeth of 
New York City folks. 

During the 1930's people in all 
parts of the country and all walks 
of life began to think about the 
soil and its” preservation more 
seriously than ever before. Farm- 
ers and agricultural workers com- 
bined their efforts to transform the 
abstract principle of conservation 
into a living reality on the land. 
During the past four years the 
whole movement has been given 
tremendous impetus by the pass: 
age of soil conservation districts 
laws in 42 states, including every 
Southern State. 

There is every reason, with the 
start that has been made, to look 
forward to a vast spreading out of 
work like that done along North 
Elm Creek, Texas, over the other 
millions of acres throughout the 
country needing protection from 
erosion, 





WOODWORKING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


Hundreds of FAY & EGAN machines are working night and day on the production lines of AMERICA'S 


WAR INDUSTRIES ... IN SHIPYARDS ... LUMBER MILLS . .. AUTOMOBILE PLANTS . .. ALUMINUM 
FOUNDRIES ... AIRPLANE FACTORIES ...... 


SAWING—PLANING—GAINING—MORTISING—TENONING 


AND DOING 


THE MANY SPECIAL SHAPING OPERATIONS NECESSARY TO MEET THE 


DEMANDS OF THIS WAR. 


....A REAL TEST OF MACHINE DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP .... 


ALFRED & LINDELL STS. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


- A. FAY & EGAN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR) 
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% Individually powered by Constant High-Speed electric 
motor 

% Operates from any light socket 

% No generator, compressor, airlines or couplings to buy 
and service 

‘— High-Speed cuts rejects, lengthens tool life and improves pro- 
uction 

* Light-weight tools lessen operator fatigue 

% Easily rolled or carried anywhere in the plant 

% Attachments can be furnished for Grinding, Sanding, Buffing, Filing, Polish- 
ing and Wire Brushing 

All attachments are as easily interchangeable as bits in a brace. 


Write At Once For FREE Demonstration and Full Details. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY Zii2.sctucticc®? “ve 
Chicago, Illinois 

MALL AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS AILA.: Industrial Equip. & Serviee €o., 

Tirmingham. J. HE. Brady & Ass., Birmingham. FLA.: P. A. Neff, Miami. M. D 

Moody Co., Jacksonville. GA.: E. T. Lowery, Atlanta. KY.: Neill-LaVielle Supply 

Co. Tauisville. LA.: Fletcher Equipment Co., New Orleans. MISS.: Fred Keeton 


Jackson. N. €.: Robert Springs, Hope Mills Constructors Supply Co., Durham 
Contractors Service, JIne., Charlotte W. B. Hughes, Asheville. OKLA.: Machine 
Tool & Supply Co., Tulsa TENN.: Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville. Keith-Sinelair | 
Co., Nashville. Auto Supply Co., Nashville Hawkins Equipment Co., 1475 Thomas 
St., Memphis. Knox-Tenn Equipment Co., Knoxville. Range Auto Supply Co., John 
son City, Nixon-Hasselle Co., Chattanooga TEX.: Regal Products Co., Abilene 
Southern Supply Co., Dallas Rex Supply Co., Houston 





“SAFETY -PULL” 


Just What Its Name Implies 


And It’s Giving Thousands of SAFE 


PULLS and LIFTS 


to help speed up our 
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‘American Victory Program” 


COFFING’S 


New Improved Model G Series “Safe- 
ty-Pull” Ratchet Lever Hoists are built 
in convertible capacities ranging from 
r ¥% to 15 tons, yet they weigh only 14 
f to 150 pounds. Greatly increased pro- 
| duction facilities make it possible to 
& give immediate service. For further 
; information consult your supply house 
‘ or write for our Catalog No. LG-5. 
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COFFING HOIST COMPANY 
800 Walter Street 


Danville, Hlinois 





RATCHET LEVER HOISTS SPUR GEARED HOISTS 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 
TROLLEYS 


LOAD BINDERS DIFFERENTIALS 
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AN ARMY TRAVELS ON ITS 


...90 DOES PRODUCTION 


@ If a modern army is to attain any 
measure of success, it must have com- 
plete and fast-moving lines of supply 
backing it to the limit. Likewise, high 
speed machines, turning out shells and 
guns, planes and tanks, must have sup- 
ply lines to keep them producing. In 
America’s great plants today where war 
materials are made, Mathews Conveyers 
are keeping parts and assemblies flowing 
to and from machines with speed and 
control. It’s a Mathews job to keep vital 
material moving. 
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If you are manufac- 
turing war material, 
or anything vital to 
the success of the war 
effort, you can get 
Mathews Conveyers 
to handle that ma- 
terial. Rely as usual 
on your Mathews 
Engineer. 


MATHEWS 
CONVEYER CO. 


ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 














MATHEWS CONVEYERS FOR MECHANIZED PRODUCTION 
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OPA’s Job 


(Continued from page 27) 


tions. Price control in particular 
is a very necessary part of that 
plan. Among other things, it elimi- 
nates unrest and insecurity on the 
part of both business and individ- 
uals. It enables industry to plan 
with confidence and to move ahead 
with confidence. It enables us to 
put all the money we can into war 
stamps and bonds. It makes it pos- 
sible for the government to plan 
for necessarily higher taxes. 

We at OPA are engaged in the 
business of building and securing a 
sound economic structure. Price 
Control, rent regulation and ra- 
tioning are the only foundation on 
which we could build with the solid 
reassurance that the dark tides of 
war would not prevail against 
that structure. 





New Priorities 
(Continued from page 52) 
sump pumps and prohibits use of copper 
or copper base alloys in certain parts of 
the units. L-42 Sched. #12 prohibits 
after June 20 the use of metals other 
than in joining hardware, coating, or 
reinforcing mesh but permits limited 


amounts of iron and steel in specified 
cases. 

Power and Steam Equipment 
(Heavy)—L-117 restricts manufacture 
and limits sale to Government agencies 
and for orders other than repair and 
maintenance rated A-9 or_ higher. 
Schedule A lists equipment regarded as 
heavy power and steam. Requires 
forms PD-1, 3, 3A, 1A, 200 and 200A. 

Projects (Defense)—P-19-i Int. #1 
advises suppliers of materials used in 
construction of aluminum and magne- 
sium plants the deliveries should be 
made on schedule even though subse- 
quent orders carry higher ratings. 

Railroad Equipment — L-97 Amend. 
#1 excludes mining locomotives from 
provisions of original order. L-97-a-1 
Amend. #2 permits sale and delivery of 
car parts designed for construction or 
repair provided the material contained 
in them was obtained under a preference 
rating. 

Rayon Yarn — M-37-c Amend. #1 
grants manufacturers operating 5-gauge 
machines preferences in deliveries of 
five denier sizes from the amount of 
viscose and cuprammonium yarn Set 
aside for hosiery. 

Refrigerators, Domestic Mechanical 
-—L-5-d establishes rules for disposition 
of frozen stocks in hands of distributors 
and manufacturers. Requires forms 
PD-427, 428, 429, 430, 431 and 482. 

Rhodium — M-95 Int. #1 as amended 
4-17-42 defines the word “jewelry” in 
original order to include silver deposit 
glassware. 

Rubber — M-10 Amend. #2 subjects 


rubber substitutes of the general type of 
Koroseal and Vinylite to allocation con- 
trol. M-15-b-1 Amend. #5 sets specifica- 
tions for manufacture of feeding nip- 
ples. M-124 Amend. #4 prohibits use of 
bare rubber thread and covered rubber 
thread of size 60 and coarser in manu- 
facture of specified health and medical 
products. 

Safety Rayons—L-72-a freezes sale 
and delivery of all manufacturers and 
jobbers stocks except those in transit or 
for armed forces. 

Sextants—L-58 Int. #1 defines terms 
in regard to mariner’s sextants. 

Spices—M-127 restricts distribution 
of black and white pepper, pimento, all- 
spice, cassia, cinnamon, cloves, ginger, 
nutmeg and mace. M-127-a fixes per- 
centage quotas for deliveries. 

Steel—M-21 Amend. #4 requires filing 
of PD-73 with all purchase orders to be 
delivered before June 1. M-21 Amend. 
#5 places restrictions on iron and steel 
products after May 15 except those 
rated A-10 or higher. M-2l-a Amend. 
#3 sets monthly melting schedule for 
alloy iron and alloy steel and further 
restricts metal deliveries; use forms 
PD-391, 391a and 440. M-21-b Amend. 
#4 imposes inventory restrictions and 
forbids deliveries by warehouses on rat- 
ings lower than A-10 except in specified 
cases ; use forms PD-S3-a, 83-f Rev., and 
S8g. M-126 limits production of more 
than 400 civilian products; use form 
PD-437. M-21-b Amend. #5 establishes 
quota restrictions on iron and steel 
products for dealers. M-24 Amend. #1 
authorizes consumers of iron and steel 
scrap to accept scrap deliveries without 

(Continued on page 65) 








GARY 


GRATING & TREADS 





GARY, INDIANA 





GARY -WELDED 
GARY-RIVETED 
GARY-STAIR-TREADS 
GARY-IRVING-DECKING 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE & 
— CATALOG — 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING CO. 


2700 EAST FIFTH AVENUE 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 
hammer mills, super dry pans, steel log 
washers and scrubbers, sand drags, re- 


volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 
conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 
portable, semi-portable and stationary 


crushing, screen- 
ing and washing 
plants. for differ- 
ent capacities of 
any materials. 


McLanahan@ieStei cosets 


Corpgidesttese! 
PH ablished 18325 
sburg. Pennsylvania 
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Ornamental and Industrial 


ka PERFORATED 


We carry a large stock for 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 


METALS 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue. 
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CLAY WORKING 
MACHINERY 


FOR BRICK, TILE AND BLOCK, 
FROM SMALLEST TO LARGEST CAPACITY. 
Bana: 
J. C. STEELE & SONS. 


for information 


STATESVILLE, N.C. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA™ CRUSHERS 


HAMMERMILLS 


The Central Feed REVERSIBLE Is the most eut- 
standing advance in Hammermill design in 20 
years. REVERSIBILITY is an exelusive ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania’’ feature. For Limestones, Cement Rocks, 
——_ and wide variety ef Chemicals and In- 

strial Minerals. Automatic hammer turning. 
Adjustable Cages... Rp tron protection. 


#1030. 


“IMPACTORS" 


An advaneed, new type that reduces by direet 

. For high Silicas, Clinkers, Slags, Chrome 
Manganese Ores, Furnace Refractories, > 
Makes ‘“‘eubing’’ partiele shape, not ‘‘slivery’ 
Several sizes. Patented. Bulletin #6000. 


SINGLE ROLLS 


An advanced design, specialized for Coal Prepa- 
ration in Mines, Cleaning Plants, Gas Works and 
ceed Plants. Sizes for Chemieals and Industrial 

Inerals. Automatic Tramp tron ae —_ 
sijustabitity from %” to & sizi Pow 
Steelbullt construction. Patented. Bul etin 22008, 


"GRANULATORS" 


Granulate materials of medium hardness .. . 
Bituminous coal, ypsum Rock, ete., . 
produce ~~ Ye" to 2; with minimum’ fines an 

eversize. eration practically dustless. Steele 
bulit. panned. Bulletin #9000. 


BRADFORD BREAKERS 











Reduee R.O.M. for Stoker er Pulverizer feed 
with absolutely ne oversize and lew ‘‘overgrind- 
Ing.’” Crush by gravity Impact. Automatically 
eject, without damage, ced Iron, mine debrie 
and hard rock. pet * ane “7 speed... 
long life, Low up-k -—" . ged, 
theroughly dependable. 500 TP. H. Steel- 


bullt. Patented. Bulletin S008 and #3005. 





PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Associated with Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works, London, England. 

















1705 Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1942 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS AND MACHINES 


MANY TYPES AND SIZES 
HORIZONTAL 





VERTICAL 


ROTARY 
FILES 


ROTARY 
CUTTERS 





Attachments 
for 





Hundreds 
of 
Operations 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 
CHICAGO 
5001-5009 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 














avoin HEAT- FAG-usi 
(0) 8 CO ES 


SALT TABLETS 


G 


SALT lost by sweating must be 
replaced or workers tire quickly 
— accuracy and alertness are 
dulled. Lowered efficiency, mis- 
takes and accidents take their toll. 


ORDER NOW! 
Case of $000 92.60 


Salt-Dextrose 5 
3.15 


Tablets 


Case of 9000 
MORTON'S Salt Tablets Dispensers 
Install Morton’s Dispensers by 500-tablet size 
all drinking fountains, so work- $3.25 
1000-tablet size 


ers can take tablets to replace 
the salt lost by sweating. $4.00 


MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Defender of Property Rights 


; oe 





Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fences provide 
continuous, unfailing protection for industrial property of 
A Stewart Fence is a barrier of steel 
. a fence that enforces the 


every description. 
between you and invasion . . 
command "STOP". Unfenced property invites trouble. 
Don't take chances. FENCE NOW! Next month may be 
Write, wire or phone Hemlock 1985. Or call in 
Catalog 1-41 
covering all details will be sent on request. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
963 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stewart maintains. 


too lete. 
the Stewart representative near you. 






IRON sales and erection 
and offices in all prin- 
WIRE cipal cities. 
iS N ron D Ss “Fence Builders 
to America 
Since 1886” 
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The 


T’S fought in the mind. It’s fought 
with a will to win. It’s fought with 
a belief in a cause worth dying for. 

That will, that belief, is known as 
morale. 

Our enemies have had years of in- 
doctrination. They have been condi- 
tioned to believe themselves part of a 
“new order” . . . to which the contri- 
bution of their lives is small but all- 
important. They believe themselves cogs 
in a vast machine. 

Our soldiers do not fight that way— 
because they do not live that way. They 
believe in the sanctity of the individual. 
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This photo taken in action in Bataan by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


They must be treated as persons. 

To maintain their morale in the 
American way, the USO has devoted all 
its time and energy since practically the 
beginning of conscription. 

It has done this by staffing and main- 
taining club houses near all training 
camps and in outlying possessions of the 
United States. 

Today its work is far greater than 
ever, its need for funds to carry on more 
than doubled. 

The USO needs your help more than 
ever before! 

High government and military offi- 





War isn't fought in Fox Holes alone 


cials—including General MacArthur— 
have praised the work done by the USO 
and recognized its importance in the 
war effort. 

But it needs recognition from you— 
recognition in the way of dollars and 
cents. For the six national agencies 
which comprise the USO are publicly 
supported. 

Now above all times, to make your 
dollars count, give to the USO! 

Send your contribution to your local 
USO Committee or to National Head- 
quarters, USO, Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Give to the USO 
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CLASSIFIED .... 
OPPORTUNITIES 














@ Machinery and Supplies 





WANTED: 
1 to 12 alternating current generators 
without power, 700 to 1800 RPM, 220 volt, 
3 phase, 60 cycle, size 15 KVA to 125 KVA. 
Roy C. Whayne Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 





FOR SALE 
Fairbanks Morse Diesel Engine, Model 32- 
E-14, Style VA, 75 H.P. Serial No. 786070. 
W. C. Prince, Greenville, Fla. 





B Factory Sites 





Factory site for sale. 190 acres land near 








new aluminum plant, Alcoa, Tennessee. 
Electric line through place. 

John Fain, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
B Business Opportunities 

REAL ESTATE FOR SALE— 
Valuable deposit of glass sand land on 
railroad. Large acreage. Also a_ forty-five 


room brick hotel with 4 acres of land on 
Southern railroad in Va., suitable for an 
industry. Both priced at bargain prices. 
The Moore Insurance & Realty Company 
Charles Town, Jefferson county, West Va. 





®@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREB 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





B Patent Attorneys 





EATON & BROWN, Patent Attorneys, 
1408-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
514 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 
417 Wachovia Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Experienced patent & trade-mark counsel. 

Established 1915. Ask for booklet and 

Schedule of Government & Attorney's Fees. 
LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
445 Bowen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





@ Positions Wanted 





Position wanted as Manager or General 
Superintendent public utility: Power, light, 
water works or gas: Professional state 
registered engineer, 55 years old, married, 
in perfect health—with over 25 years’ prac- 
tical experience in all phases of public util- 
ity engineering, management and operation 
—Address: No. 9525, c/o Manufacturers 
Record. 





Sales Representative 
Located with offices in Philadelphia would 


like to represent three or four manufac- 
turers in Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern 
Jersey and Delaware. Experienced. Can 


O.A.C. Gustafson, 1245 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


furnish references. 
Commercial Trust Bldg., 


@ Men Wanted 








WANTED 
EXPERIENCED MAN 
Thoroughly capable of handling materials 
in large Southern shipbuilding yard, title 
Superintendent Materials and Supplies. In- 
cludes disposition all incoming freight, 
proper storage and final disposition to ships 
and control of warehouse and interplant 
traffic. Must be alert, thorough, interested 
in detail. Experience, education, references, 
Salary first letter. All replies confidential. 
Address No. 9519 c/o Mfrs. Record 





Foreman desired, familiar with installation 
of underground sewer, water and gas dis- 
tribution systems. Contact Mechanical Di- 
Vision, Virginia Engineering Company, Inc., 
Naval Base, Norfolk, Virginia. 


New Priorities 


(Continued from page 62) 


regard to restrictions of Priorities Reg. 
#1 as amended. M-21-f Amend. #1 
places steel for 90-mm armor-piercing 
and = semi-armor-piercing shot under 
complete allocation control. M-126 Int. 
#1 interprets original order as_ it 
affects beds, bed springs and mattresses. 
M-45 Amend. #2 requires reserve allot- 
ments of steel sheets to be expanded to 
include both hot and rolled sheets to re- 
lieve steel drum short:ge. 


Supplier’s Inventory Order — L-63 
Amend. #2 permits wholesalers and dis- 
tributors to accept deliveries of limited 
quantities of specific items regardless 
of their total inventory. L-63 Exemp- 
tion #3 removes tires, tubes and auto- 
motive parts from supplies covered by 
L-63. L-63 Exemption #4 removes 
aluminum stocks in hands of whole- 
salers and distributors from restric- 
tions of L-63. 


Tantalum—M-156 places restrictions 
over sales and deliveries and places en- 
tire output under complete allocation 
control, Order M-63 unaffected by this 
order. Use forms PID-487, 488 and 489. 


Tea-—M-111 as amended 5-1-42 makes 
more tea available and makes allowance 
for irregularities in delivery schedules. 


Toluene (Toluol) —- M-34 Amend. #2 
places strict control over material con- 
taining toluene to provide manufactur- 
ers With ample supply. Excludes oils 
derived from petroleum. 


Tools—F-1-b places all new critical 
machine tools under limited allocation 
system and provides for an apportion- 
ment of each producer’s monthly de- 
liveries of each size of each type of tool, 
75% to service purchasers and 24% to 
other purchasers. Use forms PD-5, 32 
and 4. 


Toys and Games—I.-81 Int. #1 clari- 
fies meaning of term “raw material 
form” in the order. 


Zine, Metallie—M-11 as amended 5-1- 
42 places restrictions on deliveries under 
allocation certificate system: use forms 
PD-94a and 450. M-11-k determines the 
amount of metallic zinc, zine oxide and 
zine dust to be set aside by producers 
for May. M-11-a places zine oxide and 
dust under pooling arrangement. 





Airplane Production 
Goes to War 
(Continued from page 58) 


to the United Nations’ air forces also 
include the “Douglas,” the “Boston,” 
the “Martin,” “Baltimore,” “Lockheed,” 


“Hudson,” and “Ventura.” There have 
been reports that our bombers, in the 
four-engine and two-engine classes, can 
complete their missions and outrun cer- 
tain highly vaunted foreign fighter 
planes that have attacked them. 


The Army and Navy use the same 
Douglas dive bomber, called the A-24 
by the former and the “Dauntless” by 
the latter service. Other dive bombers 
include the Vultee and 
Curtiss “Helldiver.” 


“Vengeance” 


Sesides fighters and bombers, the in- 
dustry is building numbers of observa- 
tion planes, transports, and trainers. 
While all of these are being turned out 
for the use of the United Nations, newer 
planes are coming out of the blue-print 
stage. These will be faster, larger, have 
greater load ability and 
than the ones already the “finest in the 


more range 


world,” 











Motors, A.C. and D.C., 44 to 150 H.P. 
Transformers, 1 KVA to 100 KVA. 
Air Compressors; Belting; Blowers; 
Circuit Breakers: Conveyors; Crush- 
ers; Drills: Derricks; Fans; Genera- 
tors; Grinders; Hoists; Lathes: M-G 
Sets: Electric Lecomotives; Mining 
Machines; Pumps: Reels: Rotary 
Converters: Starters, AC and DC; 
Tipple Equipment; Planers; Shapers; 
Sirens. 

LATHE—Niles-Bement-Pond, 36”x14’, 
heavy duty, quick change, double back 
gear, taper attachment. 


Guyan Machinery Company 
Logan, W. Va. 











WHEN YOU TRAVEL to PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh’s 
Newest / 


Popular with Defense Officials 
a | Re 


DOUBLES 
$5.00 to $6.50 


Radio & Bath in Every Room 


SINGLES 
$3.30 to $4.40 


A KNOTT HOTEL < JOS. F. DUDDY, Mgr. 











Pumps— 

















Deep-Well Plunger and 

Turbine 
Strainers— and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, Ine. 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 








JUNE NINETEEN FORTY-TWO 
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CHANICAL 








E. C. A. engineers know construc- 
tion equipment from bolt to bearing 
and pin to piston, and they aren’t 
“tight fisted” either. They don’t 
stint on rebuilding costs. 


Sell your idle equipment. to E. C. A. 
and when it is rebuilt it will help 
us all win the war. 


FOR SALE 





SPECIAL MACHINE TOOLS 
I1—Morgan dbl. hd. bolt threading ma- 
chine, bolts '/2” to 2!/2”. 
1—Alligator Shear 12” blade. 
|—Mayer Bros. trip hammer, 25+. 











CRANES, DRAGLINE AND SHOVELS 

1—Link Belt, K-48, Ser. No. 1728, 60’ boom, 2 
yd. bucket. 

1—P&H, Model 655A, Ser. No. 6526, 45’ boom 
and 1% yd. shovel attachment. Diesel powered. 

1—Lorain, Model 77, Ser. No. 9163, with 1% yd. 
shovel front. Diesel powered. 

1—Northwest Model No. 5, Ser. No. 3572, 50’ 
boom with 1% yd. pull shovel attachment. 

1—Link Belt, K42, Ser. No. 1265, 45’ boom, 1% 
yd. bucket, also 1% yd. pull shovel attachment. 

1—Northwest model 104, Ser. No, 1386, 45’ boom 
1% yd. bucket; with 1 yd. trench hoe attach- 
ment. 

1—P&H_ Model 650, Ser. No. 4173, with 40’ boom 
and 1% yd. shovel attachment. 

3—Northwest Model No. 4’s, Ser. Nos. 3441, 3445, 
3493, with 40’ boom and 1 yd. pull shovel at- 
tachments. 

2—Erie, gas air, 2 yd. Ser. No. 4365, 9758, with 
45’ boom and shovel attachment. 

1—Osgood Heavy duty, Ser. No. 2069 and 40’ 
boom, 1 yd. bucket and with 1 yd. shovel 
attachment. 

1—Osgood ‘‘Commander’’ % yd., 30’ boom, Ser. 
No. 2403 with’ % yd. bucket. 

1—Thew % yd. Gasoline Shovel with % yd. shovel 
front and 40 ft. crane boom. Serial No, 2801. 

1—Koehring Model 301, Ser. 544 and 40’ boom, % 
yd. bucket. 

1—Lyers Bearcat model 27, Ser. No. 5289, 30’ 
boom, % cl. sw. % yd. bucket 

1—Erie Steam Crane, 40’ boom with or without % 
yd. shovel front. 


TRACTORS 

2—Allis Chalmers, Mdl. L 12 ton, #L637, 684, 
with Baker Hyd. Bulldozers. 

1—Allis Chalmers, Mdl. 75, Ser. #7049, 12 ton 
gas powered. 

4—Caterpillar, 1 Mdl. 65, 1 Mdl. 60 12 tons; 
2—mod. 30, 5 ton, 1 with derrick attach. 

2—Fordson tractors, equipped with winches. 

1—Taylor tractor, Mdl. A-16-30. 

1—Fordson equipped with a 2 drum Hyster winch. 


° pAQUIPMENT 


ORPORATION 


of PYMeERICA-. 


RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 





am COMPRESSORS: H 


Steam: 150, 500 & 1958 F 
CRUSHERS: Jaw 48x42, 16x9, téx10 
24x13, 36x15, 30x10, 30x16, 36x34, 36x48 
STEEL TANKS: 10,000, 1 5,000 & 20,000 Gal. 
BOILERS: J salle eta 7g 100 & 125 H.P. 
BUCKETS: Clamshell—¥, 1 Yd. ford Cap. 
LOCOMOTIVES: Gas and Diesel—4, 6, 8, 
& 14 ton, 20 ton, 30 ton & 5 ton. 
gt Caterpillar—6 ton, BE ton, aS od 
CRA : Locomotive: 15, 20, 25 
HOISTS: ‘Steam—6x8, 7x10, 84x10 & a] 
Electric: 35, 60, 100, 125, & 400 H.P. 
Gasoline: 15, 35, 0, 80 & 110 H.P. 
MIXERS: Concrete: a. 148, 218 & 288 
DERRICKS: GUY: 5 ton, Ty ton, 15 ton 
Stiff Leg: 8, 10, 15, 25 and 75 ton Cap. 
BELT: Conveyor: R 
In., 30 In., 36 i. 40 In., 48 In., 60 In. 
, 30 In., 24 In., 18 In., 


: n. 
DRYERS: 42”x24’, 5’x35’, 60”x30’, 68”x60’ 
HAMMERMILLS: 36x24, 24x18, No. 3,4&6 
SCREENS: Vibrating : Hummer 4x5 & 3x5 
CARS: Dump: 1 Yd., 1% Yd., 3 Yd., 12 Yd. 
eS ee Diesel; (ae, & 100 HP. F-M. 

170 KVA 3 P., C., 2300 V. WORTH- 

ING DIESEL’ UNIT’ 

SPECIALS 


3—4x30x%4 Dryers or Kilns. 
4x8 Robbins D. D. Vib. Screen. 
2—1000 GPM Elec. Underwriters Fire 
Pumps. 
17—Steel Storage Tanks 8,000, 10,000, 15,- 
0080 and 60,000 Gal. Cap. 
1—25,000 Gal. Steel Tank on 75 ft. Steel 
ower. 
1% Yd. 43-B Bucyrus Erie Diesel Caterpil- 
lar Shovel, New 1937. 
8—Monighan Diesel Walker Dragline, 90, 
130 and 160’ booms. 8, 6, 9 yds. capacity. 
2—1000 ft. cap. Chicago Pneumatic Diesel 
air compressors. Very fine. 
ASPHALT EQUIPMENT 
3—1000 gal. Etnyre Mack Distributors, % 
ton & 1 ton Pug Mixers 
2—Adnum Black Top Pavers 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
Lincoln Bidg., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 








SHOVELS & CRANES 


Marion Model 125 Elee. Shovel, 3 yds. 
eneral Excavator Diesel Backhoe, 34 yds. 
lorthwest Mcdel 4—I yard Shovel. 
lorthwest Model 104 Crane, 1% yds. 
icrthwest Model 105 1! yd. Crane-Shovel. 
ueyrus Erie 50-B electrie shcvel, 2 yds 
Bucyrus Erie 50-B Steam Shovel add Crane boom. 
Osgood Conquercr Shovel, gas. !'/2 
Link-Belt model K, gas erane, 50 a boom. 
Marion Mcdel 32 steam — '% yds. 
Lorain 75A, 1% yd. Gas Shov 

. Erie 50-B Steam Shovel, 


. Crane Industrial, 
Brownhoist Crane, {2 tons, 40’ bm. 


GOOD ITEMS 


Johnson 150 Yd., 4 compt. Ready-Mix Plant. 
B.K. 100 ton bin, weigh batcher 3 compts. 

Erie 100 ton bin, weigh batcher 3 compts. 

B.K. 50 ton, 2 compt. Yu weigh batcher 
Scraper, Garwood, 10 y 

Model {2 Caterpillar Road Grader, splendid. 
10—Lincoin Arc Welders, 25 to 400 amps. 
Wilson Hornet Arc Welder, 300 amps. 

Parsons Model 21 Trenching machine. 

Steel Building, strong, 54’ x 100’. 

Portable Steel Building, 16’ x 60’. 

2—C.H.&E. Model 28 Saw Tables, elec. 

Traylor 15” x 30” Jaw Crusher 

2—Koehring, |—Multi-foote 27E Pavers. 
2—TD-i8 International Tractors ey —_— 
Haiss ! yd. clamshell , bucket, rehandli 

Haiss 34 yd. | bucket, r 

1. R. drill sharpener, Model 50 peas 
I—2#9-B-2 a & Terry pile hammer. 
i—#7 MeKiernan & Terry pile hammer. 

2—25 McKiernan & Terry pile hammers. 
3—#3 MecKiernan & Terry pile hammers. 

B.S. 10 ton Roller, 3 wheel, gas, —- 
2—Vulean 6 ton gas locos., 36” gau 

i—Whiteomb 3/2 ton 24” gauge gas “ice co. 

Rex pumpcrete outfits, Model 200, 190, 
!—Chicago Pneumatie air compressor, 300 

Allis Chalmers 10” cent. elee. pump, 3500 g.p.m. 
i—Steel stiff leg derrick, 15 tons cap., 100’ boom. 
Barber Greene Model 62 loader. 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 


30 Church St. N. Y. City 














Sarber-Greene 44-C Special Trencher. Msc. others. 
Loco. Crane, 18 ton, 50’ boom, Code boiler, A-1. 
1% yd. Dragline, 60’ boom, Cat D13000 engine. 
Gas Shovel, Crane, Dragline, 1% yd., 45’ boom. 
Northwest #2 & #3 Draglines. Also #2 Shovel. 
Gas Shovel & Crane, % yd., 45’ boom. Overhauled. 
Slackline Hoist, 2 speed, silent chain drive. 

Shovel Fronts—% to 1% yd., P&H-NW-Link-Belt. 
Fairleads for Link-Belt 1% 'yd.; Elec. car. puller. 
Msc. Hoists, Derricks, Crushers, Kohler 1t plant. 


James Wood, 53 West Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 








PIPE 


peseneaened a. new threads and couplings, all 
sizes, 3% in. to in., guaranteed suitable for all 
practical LM By 


MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 








ALBERT «. DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. 


NEW-USED-UNTESTED 


ee || el 


2nd Ave.SOth-SIst St. esr 1904 SI fe 


I) a TN 


STEEL SHEET PILING 


DEALERS AND ENGINEERS 


BURR BROWN ASSOCIATES 


347 Madison Ave. New York 








167 South Street, New York City 





FOR SALE 
1—Lorain 40 Combination Shovel & Drag- 
line, Gas Engine, Good “Cond.” $7,000.00 
1—77 Caterpillar Power Grader with Rub- 
ber Tires, 1st Class “Cond.” $1,500.00 
Write West Construction Company 
Germania, Mississippi 




















HICAGO PITTSBURGH 
1166S. «eel P.O. Box 933, are: MR 
PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Race St. 





NEW Y 
30 Church Stet oe MR 








pry Gn S(Z@S in stock N 
YS NEW-USED 
GREENPOINT IRON t PIPE Co., INC. 


Bogart and Meadow S$ Brooklyn, 





New and remanufactured 
All makes and sizes 
Write for Bulletins 1000 and 1042 


AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
Dell Ave. & 48th St. North Bergen, N. J. 














Modern AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 
Correctly Rebuilt 
Guaranteed 


EARL E. KNOX COMPARY 


t2 WEST 2ND 8ST. ERIE, PA. 


NEW PIPE USED 
For Every Purpose 
Steel Bolted Type Bins 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., (St. Clair Co.) IL. 














FOR SALE 


2-Stage Compressor, manufactured by 
Blaisdell Machinery Company, Size 22” x 
14” x 16” No. 4080—speed 140 RPM, Pul- 
ley Size 8’ dia. by 26” face, Pressure 50% 
per sq. in. approximately. Very good con- 
dition. Reasonable. Located in Florida. 
Address Swift & Co., Purchasing Dept., 

P.O. Box 1438, Atlanta, for further details. 








mw | U Se 
B ALBERT PIPE “SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


Berry and North |3' St Brooklyn. N.Y 








Available at once 


Plymouth Gasoline LOCOMOTIVE, 20 ton. 

P&H CRANE, 20 ton, 60 ft. span. 

Stiff Leg DERRICK, 35 ton, with hoist. 
COMPRESSORS; 2200 cu. ft. 1200’, 350° & 220’ 
all 3 phase, 60 cycle, 240 v. A-1 shape. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS CO. 
630 Fort Washington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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